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Preface 


_ This fact became very clear to the Indian leadership that 
independent India needed a different kind of education for its 
Social development. Many Committees and Commissions were 
set up to analyze the existing system and to suggest various 
Measures to reorient its educational system. The large 
number of graduates/post-graduates that our universities are 
producing every year in traditionally set pattern is proving 
Mere wastage of scarce national resources and is only adding 
to already deteriorating employment position and quality of life. 
The recent new education policy which was enunciated in 1986 
strongly recommended that the secondary school education 
Should be revamped for a vast majority of the students who leave 
the school and enter life. For such a large majority of students 
Vocationalisation of education became the need of the hour. 
This is true that India does not bave @ history and tradition of 
vocational education and as such it has to learn from the 
experiences of the Western countries especially America. 


s discuss the history and the methodology 
suitability in Indian context. It 


is hoped that these volumes will initiate thinking in the field of 
pin finding out the new 


Vocational education and would hel 
contents and methodology of vocational education according to 
the needs and aspirations of the Indian society. 


These three volume: 
of vocational education and its 
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Introduction 


What is Vocational Guidance? 


Vocational Guidance asa recognized form of educational and 
social service dates from 1908. During the early years its aim 
was generally stated to be “finding the vocation for which each 
individual was best fitted’’; “keeping square pegs out of round 
holes”; discovering one’s “talent”. Within recent years, how- 
ever, has come a drift away from this conception. Having tried 
to find the “one best job” for a generation of school boys and 
girls, and having failed, most experienced workers in vocational 
guidance have abandoned the hope of being able to accomplish 
this end. 


Abandonment of the “Square-pag” Theory 


Now that we see the futility of this idea, we can philosophize 
and explain why we failed. We can see reasons as follows: To 
hold that each individual is born for but one vocation assumes 
that the vocations stand still; that those occupations existing at 
one moment will be present in an unchanged form a generation 
hence when the persons born at the moment have grown up. 
As a matter of fact, vocations evolve; new ones are constantly 


arising, and old ones are dying out. 
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The old idea implied that the individual does not change, 
that he is fixed in an inflexible mold. In point of fact, the 
human organism is highly modifiable; it can work in tempera- 
tures ranging from 40° below to 110° above zero. An individual 
is not either a square peg or a round peg. The figure of speech 
is not applicable. So far as vocational aptitudes are concerned, 
the individual is more nearly like a piece of clay. He can be 
molded. Still more important is it to recognize that the 
dual evolves; in the course of ex 
abilities after another, 


indivi- 
perience, he acquires one set of 


Another important objection to the old doctrine is that it is 
based on a Philosophy of predeterminism, To hold that an 
individual is “cut out” for but a single vocation is a fatalistic 
Position. It implies that if a person finds his niche, he will 
Succeed; if he does not, he will fail; and the failure will not be 
any fault of his. We shall not argue concerning the correctness 
of this view. We shall merely call attention to the fact that the 
greater part of the civilized world has discovered, in the course 
of its gropings after principles of conduct, that it cannot build 
a successful society on that doctrine. It must hold every 
normal individual responsible for his doings. If this is a correct 
view, we must hold that a man’s vocational adjustment lies in 


his own hands and must be achieved, not looked for as a con- 
comitant of creation. 


But the strongest single argument against the old idea of 
guidance comes from the simple fact that an individual can 
adjust himself equally well to several vocations. As we study 
biographies and especially the vccational histories of indivi- 
duals, we see many Persons who have actually achieved the 
same degree of success in a number of vocations, 


A New Conception of Guidance 


Forced by the failure of the pigeon-hole type of vocational 
guidance and fortified by our reasoning along the above lines, 
we have abandoned the old conception and have formed a new 
one. It is based on the following hypotheses: 
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1. Every person can succeed and be happy ina number of 
vocations. It is probable that 50 per cent of the people 
can succeed with a 50-percentile degree of success in 50 
per cent of the occupations. 


2. Each individual must make his own vocational decision. 
Science, however highly it may evolve, cannot relieve 
him of that responsibility. 


3. Vocational guidance cannot be “administered” to an 
individual once and for all time. Most vocational 
careers involve a succession of decisions. True voca- 
tional guidance is, therefore, a continuous service; any 
agency that attempts to provide it must plan to follow 
up the individuals whom it attempts to serve. 

4. While vocational guidance can be given in an unsystema~ 
tic manner, it ought to be systematized through the 
formation of bureaus devoted particularly to guidance 
and supported by the community. 


On the basis of these hypotheses, a new statement of aims 
was formulated, in 1937, by the National Vocational Guidance 
Association as follows: “Vocational guidence is the process of 
assisting the individual to choose an occupation, prepare for it, 
enter upon and progress in ite? 


Vocational Guidance in Public Schools 


By 1910, it had been firmly established that the public 
school is the most strategic place in which to give vocational 
guidance. Some of the functions of guidance had already been 
instituted in Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, and other cities. 
Formally organized bureaus, however, were few, numbering, 
possibly, a half dozen. By 1927, however, there were twenty- 
eight cities with a population over 50,000 which had a director 
officially appointed in charge of guidance. In addition to these 
cities, there are many others which have inaugurated some 
form of guidance. It may be estimated that approximately 
3,000,000 of the 20,000,000 school children in the United 
States are enjoying some vocational guidance of a more or less 


formal nature. 
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One of the factors leading to the more ready adoption of 
vocational guidance in public schools was the development of 
the junior high school. When one of the objectives of this 
new division of the school was stated as “‘the exploration of 
the world’s activity”, it was easily seen that this end could be 
reached through fulfilment of the aims of vocational guidance. 
Added to this is the fact that the junior high school reaches the 
entire juvenile population and, for half of them, is their last 
Point of contact with school before they step forth into occu- 
pational life. Accordingly, the programme for the junior high 
school includes a number of activities along the lines of voca- 
tional guidance—courses in occupational information, indivi- 
dual counselling, club activities, and so forth. 


But the junior high school is not the only branch of the 
public-school system that is trying to meet the responsibility 
for vocational guidance. The senior high school in many cities 
is also endeavouring to perform some services of guidance, 
Trade schools and vocational schools are aware of the problem 
and made their contribution chiefly through try-out courses. 


It should be acknowledged that public schools are not the 
only institutions that administer vocational guidance. We shall 
mention others presently. But before doing so we should give a 
picture of the functions subsumed under a programme of 
vocational guidance. We shall present these chiefly in terms of 
the secondary school, since that is the area in which the grea- 
test activity exists. The reader whose interests lie in another 
field can easily make the applications, 


Fuanctins of Vocational Guidanoce 


Implicit in the definition are a number of 


distinct functions as 
follows: 


1, assemble information about occupations; 
2. impart information about occupations; 

3. analyze individuals; 
4, 


counsel with individuals; 
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5. place individuals in jobs; and 


6. follow up workers who have been placed. 


It will be our purpose in these pages to show how these 
functions may be performed and to indicate some of the 
techniques involved. 


Assembling Information about Occupations 


There is a vast literature on occupations, so enormous, in fact, 
that it can be located only through the aid of several indexes, 


These are as follows: 


Parker, W. E.: “Books about Jobs”, American Library 
Association, Chicago, 1936. About 8,000 titles classified 
under 600 occupational headings. 

Bennett, Wilma.: “Occupations and Vocational Guidance, a 
source list of Pamphlet Material”, revised edition, H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York, 1936. A classified buying list 
of pamphlets on various occupations. 


Occupational Index, National Occupational Conference, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Published monthly. 

A continuous monthly bibliographical listing of occupa- 
tional information in current books, pamphlets, and perio- 
dicals. Annotated and classified. 


The purchase of these bibliographic aids is the first step to 
take in inaugurating a programme of vocational guidance. A 
librarian can be of much service in starting a library on 
occupations. Suggestions for librarians are found in a publica- 
tion prepared especially for them. 


Occupational conditions that are not treated in the litera- 
ture are sometimes investigated locally. A complete guide for 
making such investigations is now available. 


Imparting Information about Occupations 


A considerable part of a vocational-guidance programme 
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involves instruction in occupations and occupational condi- 
tions, the theory being that before one can intelligently decide 
concerning a field of work he must know what are the condi- 
tions, requirements, and rewards existing there. As a means of 
giving this information systematically, a course is commonly 
offered in schools, entitled Occupations, or Vocations, or 
Careers. This is most often given in the eighth or ninth grade. 
Its objectives may be stated as follows: 


1. To give a broad, general survey of occupations in order 
to broaden the pupils’ outlook on vocational life. 


2. To assist pupils in orienting themselves to the school 
through study of its organization, curricula offered, 
values of school subjects, and right methods of study. 


3. To study the relation between vocational requirements 
and the education and training needed to meet these 
requirements and thus to help pupils to make their 
educational plans in line with their vocational objec- 
tives. 


In addition to making a broad survey of the occupations of 
man, each student in the class is usually required to make an 
intensive study of some particular occupation that interests 
him. A number of textbooks for use in such a course are 
available. Three that are typical are listed in the references. 


Sample outlines of such a course are given by Proffitt. 
Problems for class discussion are given by Allen, Stewart, and 
Schloerb. Complete instructions for the teacher of the class are 
given by Lincoln. 


Vocational Information through School Subjects 


Many school systems, however, have not yet found it practi- 
cable to include vocations as a separate subject within the cur- 
riculum. Either they do not have teachers who are acquainted 
with or sympathetic with the vocations and with occupational 
problems, or they do not have time that can be devoted to the 
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subject. Under these circumstances, if vocational information 
is to be given at all, it must be provided through the subjects 
already in the curriculum. 


This principle was enunciated as early as 1914 by Jesse B. 
Davis, who published a complete outline of English courses 
through which teachers of English might lead pupils to think 
about vocations. Stimulated by this example, a number of 
teachers of English have so arranged their courses that they 
accomplish this end, A textbook for use in giving information 
about vocations through a course in civics has been prepared by 
Giles. Through these influences, hundreds of teachers are 
using courses in English and civics as vehicles for the imparting 
of information about occupations. But this principle may be 
applied in the teaching of other school subjects; every subject 
of the curriculam—geography, history, chemistry, Latin, 
algebra—may be used as a vehicle for the dissemination of 
vocational information and the arousing of vocational interests. 


Extracurricular Activities 


Much effective guidance has found its way into the public 
schools through the extracurricular activities which have 
increased so greatly within recent years. Among the twenty- 
five values of extracurricular activities tabulated by Koos in 
the “Twenty-fifth Yearbook” of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, there are at least four that are intimately 
related to the vocational life of the child: vocational training, 
training in business methods, recognition of interests and ambi- 
tions, and exploration. The present writer compared the list 
of 145 activities prepared by Koos with the occupations men- 
tioned in the United States Census. The number of these 
activities which could be classed as occupations was 30 per cent, 
It is evident, therefore, that almost one-third of the extracurri- 
cular activities which school pupils are carrying on are voca- 
tional in the strict sense of the word, 


But that is not all. Many of the other activities, though not 
bearing the name of a vocation, nevertheless involve vocational 
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activities in wbich boys and girls are likely eventually to engage. 
In addition to these activities, there are a number of clubs 
which have as their specific aim the stimulation of interest in 
vocations and enlightenment about vocations. They are vario- 
usly called “‘life-career” clubs, ‘“vocational-guidance”’ clubs, 
and the like. 


Analysis of the Individual 


The individual receiving the guidance must be analyzed from 
the following points of view: physical, psychological, social, 
and economic. Factors under any or all of these categories may 
play a part in the decision which the individual makes regard- 


ing his vocational plans. 


The physical examination of the individual should be made 
by a physician; the social ana economic examination should 
ideally be made by some one with training as a social worker— 
in a school, by a visiting teacher—the psychological examina- 
tions should be given by a trained psychologist. Unfortunately 
most schools do not have these two latter specialists, and the 
vocational counsellor may be called on to secure the best infor- 


mation possible. 


Tests in Vocational Guidance 


tests have 


As instruments for use in the analysis of individuals, 
ttended 


been much discussed. Their use, however, has been a 
with much controversy. Persons who hold to the belief men- 
tioned at the opening of this chapter, viz., that each individual 
was born with an aptitude for a certain vocation, confidently 
expect that tests will reveal that aptitude and that vocational 
guidance is chiefly a matter of giving tests. Persons who do not 
favour this theory of predeterminism, however, are not so confi- 
dent regarding the practical value of tests. 


Intelligence Tests 


Since the close of the World War, much publicity has been 
given to the idea that intelligence tests, which have now 
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reached a highly satisfactory stage, could be used to indicate 
the vocation one should choose. This springs from an investi- 
gation made in the army. Several thousand men were grouped 
according to the occupation which they said they had followed 
in civilian life. On computing their scores on the army intelli- 
gence test, it was found that these men fell into an occupational 
hierarchy ranging through common labourer, miner, teamster, 
Painter, plumber, photographer, bookkeeper, dentist, physician, 
engineer. Accordingly, it was thought that we could test an 
individual, and if he made a score equal to the median score 
of, for example, the photographers, we could say to him, “You 
should be a photographer.” If he madea score equal to the 
median score made by the physicians, we could say to him, 
“You should be a physician.” 


When this idea is scrutinized, however, it is seen to have 
several flaws. For one thing, a number of photographers have 
no more intelligence than that possessed by some (the most 
intelligent) teamsters ; and there are other photographers who 
have as much intelligence as some physicians. In other words, 
an individual at the middle range of intelligence would have as 
much intelligence as some of the workers in almost every occu- 
pation. Accordingly, from the score which an individual makes 
on an intelligence test it is not possible to determine a parti- 
cular occupation among the 9,000 occupations in which he 
would be most successful. True, a vocational counsellor who is 
making ar all-round examination of an individual needs to 
have a measure of his intelligence, but he can use this only by 
way of advising him regarding the limitations he will have to 
overcome rather than in giving positive direction to his choice. 


Some persons have replied to this objection that at any rate 
we might use an intelligence score as an indicator of a certain 
zone within which a person might profitably choose a vocation. 
The fact remains, however, that even in any such zone there 
would be hundreds of occupations from which the individual 
would still have to make a choice, There is the further common- 
sense fact that any fairly competent observer, and the individual 
himself, would probably be able to tell that he had enough. 
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intelligence for the occupations of that zone, without recourse 
to the refinements of the intelligence tests. 


Alleged Tests for Special Aptitudes 


A number of tests have been devised which are alleged to be 
tests of aptitude for mechanical manipulation, typewriting, 
selling, and other specific vocational activities. Despite the 
promising labels attached to these tests, we cannot regard 
them as unqualifidly ready for use in vocational guidance. 
Before a test can be used for any vocational aptitude, it must 
be proved to test that aptitude, Such proof is exceedingly hard 
to obtain. For one thing, it presupposes an accurate measure 
of the occupational aptitude with which to compare the stand- 
ing of workers on the test. Such a measure (technically called 
a“criterion”) is difficult to find, But a still more serious 
obstacle in the way of establishing beyond doubt that a certain 
test measures aptitude for a given vocation is the grave proba- 
bility that such aptitudes do not exist. Itis highly questionable, 
for example, whether we are justified in speaking of an aptitude 
for the work of violinist, typist, photographer, and the 
like. 


Tests are Useful in Vocational Selection Rather than Vocational 


Guidance 


Part of the misunderstanding regarding the potency of tests 
comes from the confusion in people’s minds between vocational 
guidance and vocational selection. The former operation 18 
helping an individual to adjust himself to one of the 9,000 or 
more occupations; the latter is the selection, from a list of 
candidates, of one person who is more likely than the other 
candidates to succeed in that position. Tests are being used 
with a high degree of satisfactoriness in the selection of 
workers. But to select a person forajob does not give any 
help to those who are rejected. Furthermore, it does not mean 
that the person selected could not have been equally well 
adjusted in hundreds of other occupations. If vocational- 
guidance workers will only distinguish between these two 
processes, vocational guidance and vocational] selection, they 
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will be saved many false inferences regarding the potency of 


tests. 


Vocational Guidance Not to be Accomplished by Any Short-cut 
Methods 


Regardless of the extravagant claims that are made in behalf of 
tests, we must admit that during all these years we have not 
been able by means of tests to guide a single individual and to 
tell him what vocation he should enter. This does not mean 
that tests have no place in vocational guidance. It simply means 
that they are not the fortune-telling devices that a credulous 


public thinks they are. 


The popularity of the idea that tests are to solve the pro- 
blems of vocational guidance is probably due to the human 
desire to find short cuts and royal roads. As a matter of fact, 
vocational guidance is not to be attained by means of any 
formula. Professor James pointed out many years ago that 
vocational histories will never be written in advance no matter 
how highly evolved may become our scientific instruments. The 
human reason and the human will must always be used. The 
achievement of success in a vocation is a highly complicated 
process. No single instrument will ever be able to bring it 
about. 


Counselling Individuals 


While some ofthe problems of vocational adjustment can be 
handled with groups according to the techniques previously 
described, certain problems are unique with particular indivi- 
duals, These require individual conferences with trained 
vocational counsellors. A ratio of at least one full-time coun- 
sellor for each 500 pupils is recommended as a minimum. 
Despite the progress made by vocational guidance during the 
thirty years of its existence, the number of schools that employ 
full-time vocational counsellors is disappointingly small. The 
majority of counsellors devote a part of their time to teaching 
some subject. The class in occupations is the most logical 


assignment. 
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Duties performed by counsellors in secondary schools 
arranged roughly according to frequency of mention in the 
literature are: interviewing and counselling individuals on 
vocational problems, interviewing and counselling pupils regar- 
ding educational problems (particularly programme planning 
and failure in school subjects), teaching, interviewing teachers 
regarding cases, interviewing parents, interviewing welfare 
organizations, teaching classes in occupations, placement in 
jobs, collecting information about occupations, testing pupils, 
administrative duties, record keeping and other clerical work, 
interviewing employers, follow-up of pupils, orienting new 
pupils, interpreting test scores, issuing work certificates, 
arranging vocational conferences with persons engaged in 
specific occupations, making reports, arranging publicity on 
behalf of the guidance programme. 


Training of Vocational Councellors 


Inthe early days, the persons who engaged in vocational 
guidance were necessarily untrained for the work. No facilities 
for training existed. People simply learned how to do it by 
trial and error. It was thought, moreover, that any one might 
undertake it who had a warm heart. In many of the institutions 
where it was installed, it was assigned to some one who really 
had a full-time job and who had to carry it on as a supplemen- 
tary task. Within recent years, however, we have come to 
regard vocational guidance as a distinct profession, not an 
overtime job of a teacher of English or civics; not a side issue 
to the work of dean; nota pastime to be indulged in during 
odd moments by a principal, vice-principal, placement officer, 
registrar, attendance officer, or factory foreman. It is now seen 
to be a distinct form of service just as independent as that 
performrd by the physician, lawyer, nurse, Or any other highly 
specialized worker. 


This being the case, it follows that training ofa 5 tere 
kind is necessary. Accordingly, courses have been develope 
in colleges and universities. The number of institutions sa 
offer at least one course in guidance is about sixty. In severa 
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mber of courses are given, and students 


institutions, a large nu 
al guidance. 


are able to take the doctor’s degree in vocation 


Accompanying the development in number of courses has 
gone a development in content. The early training consisted 
chiefly of a hodgepodge of courses chosen from the curriculum 
of the college of liberal arts—psychology, economics, sociology, 
and the like. Experience has shown, however, that experts in 
vocational guidance cannot be trained by the artificial catego- 
ties of the social sciences. They should have had these systema- 
tic courses in their college course. Their training in vocational 
guidance should be of graduate grade and should be based on 
categories peculiar to the profession of vocational guidance. 
These categories, derived from a functional analysis of the 
duties performed by the counsellor, are as follows: 


Gathering information about occupations, 
Imparting this information. 


Analyzing individuals. 
Counselling with individuals regarding: 


(a) Choice of vocation. 
(b) Preparation for vocation. 
(c) Training for vocation. 


Placing persons in jobs. 


Following up workers who have been placed. 


Courses should also be taken in labour problems, testing, 


statistics, and mental hygiene. 


ning cannot be given through ‘‘courses” 
rofessional curriculum should offer 
dents can obtain practice in the use 
d. Just as the medical curriculum 
includes clinical courses, interneships, and the like, so should 
the curriculum in vocational guidance offer opportunity for 
Securing practical experience. This is being provided through 
co-operative arrangements between universities and agencies 


But professional trai 
exclusively. A truly P 
opportunity whereby stu 
of the techniques involve 
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that are carrying on vocational guidance, in which advanced 
students work as apprentices. 


for 


To such facilities should be added opportunities 
terial 


research. Vocational guidance is so new that factual ma 
must be gathered. In the prosecution of this calling, one will be 
obliged to carry on research continually. The professional 
training, then, should be se planned as to develop the student’s 
skill as a research worker. 


Certification of Counsellors 


the movement toward certifica- 
f New York requires 
dit hours of the 
ry for the 


An interesting development is 
tion of vocational counsellors. The state 0 
that school counsellors present thirty cre 
professional sort mentioned above. It is also necessa 
applicant to have had five years of experience as a worker, 
since one who would give vocational guidance would surely be 
handicapped without some first-hand acquaintance with the 


occupational world. 


Placement 


It is a recognized principle of vocational guidance, embodied 


in the formulation, that after we help an individual to choose 
an occupation and prepare for it, we should assist him in 
finding a suitable place in which to work. Accordingly, the 
function of placement looms large in any programme of voca- 
tional guidance. Placement, with oF without guidance, is 
carried on by high schools, colleges, and social-service agencies. 
One of the greatest needs in most communities is for co- 
ordination of effort among the various placement offices in the 
community. A high degree of such co-ordination has been 
effected in Atlanta, Ga., where all the placement agencies are 
gathered under one roof and form a clearinghouse for jobs. 


An important development of recent years is the expansion 


of public employment offices. In 1933 the Wagner-Peyser Act, 
passed by Congress, provided for a co-operative relationship 
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between the United States Employment Service and the employ- 
ment services maintained by the various states. This consoli- 
dation has resulted in a vast improvement of public placement 
work. Standards of service have been elevated, and a wider 
clientele is being served. The federal-state employment offices, 

organized as they are to assist the general adult population 

in making occupational adjustments, would seem to be logical 

sources of vacational guidance as well as placement. While . 
many obstacles prevent such expansion for the present, it is 

possible that guidance may develop as a responsibility of these 

Offices. 


Follow-up 


A thoroughgoing programme of vocational guidance does not 
stop when the individual is satisfactorily placed on a job. 
Follow-up is necessary to give the individual additional help 
in seeing the advanced jobs to which he may aspire and the 
steps he should take in preparing for these and in securing 
them. In case he is not satisfied, or the employer is dissatisfied, 
adjustments may be necessary, or a new placement may be 
desirable. A good deal of follow-up work takes the form of 
research designed to measure the effectiveness of the entire 
programme of guidance, 


Guidance with Respect to Other Problems 


As schools developed techniques for giving guidance regarding 
vocational and educational planning, they asked, “Can we not 
give guidance with respect to other problems?” Accordingly, 
phrases have been coined such as social guidance and civic, 
moral, leisure-time, leadership, and cultural guidance, And in 
order to shorten speech, a habit has been developed in some 
educational circles of using the blanket term “guidance” to 
cover all the aims that education ought to achieve. Indeed, 
Brewer advocates that education is, or ought to be, guidance. 
The indiscriminate use of the term guidance has led to 
much confused thinking. Hardly anyone can give a clear 
statement of what he means by mere guidance, and a perusal 
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of the literature shows that no two authors agree. Probably the 
resolution of the confusion lies in the abandonment of the term 
guidance and the recognition that its objectives are implicit in 
good education which takes account of individual differences. 
The term ‘“‘vocational guidance” will, however, continue to 
mean a specific sort of service. 


Organization in a School System 


When vocational guidance is started in a school system it 
usually starts in one school where some teacher makes a modest 
effort toward counselling. Gradually counsellors are appointed 
in other schools and are given more and more time for the 
work. Naturally these counsellors must be supervised. Accor- 
dingly, a director of vocational guidance is eventually appoin- 
ted, whose office is located in the headquarters of the Board of 
Education and who is in charge of all the persons performing 
functions of vocational guidance: counsellors, teachers of 
occupations, placement officers, and investigators of occupa- 
tions. These officers may be scattered throughout the school 
plants of the city, and in disciplinary matters they report to 
the principals of the schools where they are stationed, but for 
methods and content used in vocational guidance they report 
to the director of vocational guidance. He, in turn, should be 


responsible only to the superintendent. 


Vocational Guidance in Colleges 


he limit of the interest 


But the public school does not mark t 
taking in vocational 


which educational establishments are 
guidance. Colleges, universities, and professional schools have 
established bureaus of vocational guidance. A still larger 
number, while not possessing a formally organized bureau of 
guidance, nevertheless render some of the functions of guidance, 
such as counselling, placement, courses in occupational informa- 
tion, and the like, often centered in a bureau of student 
personnel, 


While the chief form in which vocational guidance is attemp- 
ted in colleges is through informal talks by representatives of 
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various occupations (usually the professions) arranged for as a 
labour of lọve by the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. within recent 
years, efforts have been made to systematize this information 
and to present unified courses. This tendency has been 
facilitated by the rise of interest in orientation courses for 


college freshmen. 


Women’s colleges give more attention to the matter than 
other institutions, and efforts on behalf of college women are 
more vigorous than those on behalf of college men. These efforts 
are crystallized in such bureaus as the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, New London, Conn., which seeks to 
co-ordinate information about occupations in which college 
women may engage, and the National Federation of Bureaus 
of Occupations, which with representatives in several cities, 
assist college women to obtain a start in the occupational 
world. 


A very interesting development in the field of collegiate 
education is to be found in professional schools. At first 
thought, it might seem that in a school of medicine, law, or 
engineering, vocational guidance would not be needed, since 
the students have already determined on a certain career. 
Experience shows, however, that in professional schools guida- 
nce is sorely needed. The number of students who fail at the 
end of the first year often amounts to one-third. Accordingly, 
it is found necessary to institute rigid measures of selection. 
Even students who successfully carry the professional courses 
need guidance in selecting subjects or branches of the profession 
in which to specialize. Therefore, professional schools maintain 
counsellors and seek to give information about occupations, 
services which, together with the service of placement which 
they have traditionally maintained, constitute a fairly well- 
crystallized form of vocational guidance. In most cases, the 
chief need is to coordinate them in a centralized bureau. 


_ As may be inferred, the attention which vocational guinance 
is receiving in the colleges is being shared with educational 
guidance. Careful methods of admission; supervision of 
delinquent student; honours courses for superior Students; 
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sectioning of students—all these are new movements looking 
toward the guidance of students and are perfectly harmonious 
with the concept of vocational guidance, which has as one of its 
avowed aims to help the individual to prepare for a vocation. 
It is a recognized principle that vocational guidance cannot be 
separated from educational guidance. 


Vocational Guidance in Industry 


Educational institutions are not the only agencies which 
are performing the services of vocational guidance. Business 
and industrial establishments see the need, also. Vocational 
maladjustment is evident wherever workers are found. It 
manifests itself in industry through inefficient work, high turn- 
over, frequency of accidents, lowered morale, low earnings, 
unhappiness. All these things are of great concern to industrial 
managers, who see in vocational guidance some hope of 
ameliorating conditions. For many years, industry has been 
experimenting with the scientific selection of workers and has 
centralized most of the personnel functions of management. 
Within recent years, two strong tendencies may be observed: 
Prior to 1917, the ‘employment manager”, as he was then 
called, considered himself chiefly responsible to his employer— 
responsible for selecting the most suitable workers, This is 
technically known as “vocational selection”. Within recent 
years, however, the officer in charge of employment (now 
usually called the “director of personnel”) has come to 
have a large view of his responsibility; he has come to regard 
himself as responsible for giving vocational guidance to the 
worker. In accepting an applicant for employment, the person- 
nel director assumes forthwith a responsibility for the voca- 
tional welfare of that worker—the duty of placing him ina 
position worthy of his powers, suitable to his limitations, akin 
to his interests, congenial to his habits and tastes. 


not the whole duty 


But mere placement within the plant is 
should 


of the personnel director. After hiring the worker, he 
look after him, notifying him of new opportunities in the firm 
to which he may aspire; helping him to obtain the training 
with which he can qualify for the higher positions. In short, 
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the personnel manager in industry is coming to view his job in 
terms of modern vocational guidance, 


Vocational Guidance in Social and Philanthropic 
Organizations 


It is natural that any problem of such wide-reaching scope as 
that of vocational guidance should receive the attention of 
many social agencies, since vocational maladjustment is an 
accompaniment, if not the cause, of many social ills such as 
poverty, discouragement, and the like. Accordingly, many of 
the agencies engaged in ameliorating social conditions are 
attempting to perform some of the services of vocational guid- 
ance. Some of them conduct placement oflices through which 
they try to find appropriate jobs for persons who cannot find 
them unaided. Sometimes they furnish scholarships to young 
people who would otherwise be obliged to forego necessary 
vocational training. Some of them take care of the vocational 
adjustment of groups who need special treatment. Organiza- 
tions of this order are the Cardiac Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee of New York City, which seeks to give vocational 
guidance to boys and girls who are handicapped by cardiac 
disturbances; and the Vocational Adjustment Bureau of New 
York City, which attempts to look after the vocational training 
and placement of girls who are “problem cases,” 


The Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. have long been aware of the 
serious need for vocational guidance on behalf of the young 
people whom they serve, The local organizations of these 
associations have traditionally maintained placement offices; 
some of them have vocational counsellors. The far-sighted view 
that is being taken by the Christian associations is being 
shared by similar agencies such as the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Associations and Knights of Colum- 
bus. Among other social and philanthropic organizations that 
have an item in their national programme relating to vocational 
guidance are the Order of De Molay, Boy Scouts of America 
Girl Scouts of America, Girls’ Service League, Campfire Girls, 
National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, Rotary, and Kiwanis, 
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Community Vocational Guidance Bureaus 


A development of recent years has been the organization of 
community vocational-guidance bureaus, designed to serve 
adults and young people who are no longer in school. A pattern 
for such efforts was set by the Adjustment Service, established 
in 1932 in New York City on funds furnished by the Carnegie 
Corporation and the Emergency Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee of the city. Its report, comprising twelve paper-bound 
volumes, serves as a complete guide to anyone interested in 
starting a similar project. Similar bureaus have been estab- 
lished in a large number of cities, many of them under the 
auspices of the National Youth Administration. 


Need of Co-ordinating Scattered Efforts 


It is apparent that though diverse agencies are carrying on 
activities in the direction of vocational guidance, they are not 
sufficiently co-ordinating their efforts. As a result, energy is 
wasted, and progress is retarded. The first need is for enlighten- 
ment of all groups regarding the activities of the other groups, 
Business executives must be informed of the work going on in 
schools, and vice versa. Both of these groups should be infor- 
med of the resources available among social and Philanthropic 
agencies. After all these workers see the identity of their aims, 
they will find ways to co-ordinate their efforts. 


Encouraging evidences of such rapport are apparent. In 
many communities, various organizations are asking other agen- 
cies for light on vocational guidance. Speakers on the subject 
are being sought by parent-teacher clubs, women’s clubs, 
Rotary, and other luncheon clubs, Among social agencies, cases 
which offer serious problems of vocational maladjustment are 
being referred to vocational counsellors, 


Some of the co-ordination will have to be effected on a nation- 
wide scale. The most active national Organization is the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. Formed about 
1911, with only a handful of members, it now has about 3,000 
members. Composed, at first, mainly of educators, it now 
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includes representatives of all kinds of organizations. Through 
its official organ, Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, it informs the United States and foreign countries of 
current developments. The association is represented in local 
communities by branches (at present, numbering forty-eight), 
These branches serve as focii where individuals representing the 
diverse agencies in the community can concentrate their efforts 
on bringing about needed measures for vocational adjustment 


in the community. 


Another coordinating agency is the National Occupational 
Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. This organiza- 
tion, supported by funds furnished by the Carnegie Corporation 
...is interested in all aspects of occupational adjustment, and in 
co-operative efforts to study this problem. It seeks to encourage 
research on occupational opportunities, requirements, and 
trends, on the measurement of individual differences having 
occupational significance, and on means of improving the 
adjustment of the worker through education, guidance, and 


training. 


The Conference publishes books, pamphlets, and periodicals, 
which are sold at cost. It also provides a clearing house and 
consulting service for educational institutions, libraries, and 
other interested organizations. No charge is made for any assis- 
tance which can be given by mail. Upon request, a staff officer 
of the Conference will visit local institutions for consultation 
regarding the organization of work designed to contribute to the 
better occupational adjustment of more than one person. The 
Conference will contribute the services of staff officers for such 
trips but will expect local institutions to defray the necessary 
expenses, The work of the Conference does not include coun- 
selling with individuals regarding their personal occupational 
problems. 


Progress Throughout the World 
© 


Vocational guidance is a question of international importance, ©* 
When the League of Nations was formed, the internatio 
aspects of labour were recognized by the organization of 
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International Bureau of Labour, the considerations affecting 
this recognition being set forth in the preamble to Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles. In fulfilment of the aims there set 
forth, it was seen that vocational guidance could be of extre- 
mely valuable service. It has been stated to be “the basis of 
practically all the measures prescribed in the Treaty of Peace 
for the amelioration of the conditions of work and for the 
realization of social justice, which must form the basis of 
universal peace.” 


Important bureaus of vocational guidance exist in England, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, 
Mexico, and Japan. For a view of its status throughout the 
world, see the volume by Keller and Viteles. 


Attempts to Measure the Effectiveness of Vocational 
Guidance 


Vocational guidance has been operating long enough to 
warrant steps looking toward a quantitative measure of its 
effectiveness. A number of investigations have been made. 
The most desirable data would consist of figures showing how 
the careers of persons counselled were made better by the 
counselling, Such evidence is difficult to obtain. The fruits of 
the vocational guidance given by a counsellor in a high school 
do not mature until after ten or fifteen years, during which 
time many of the cases become scattered and lost. Even if they 
could be found, it would be difficult after the lapse of time to 
determine which of the elements in the individual’s success 
were due to the vocational guidance received in school. Most 
of the investigators have contented themselves with following 
up counsels after two or three years and asking how many of 
those who followed the procedure agreed upon in the counsel- 
lor’s office are happy in their work; how many give satisfaction 
to the employer; how much money they are making. Such 
investigations have shown results favourable to vocational 
guidance. But it is probable that no one would regard such 
data of evidence of the worth of vocational guidance. Probably 
its value can never be determined in quantitative terms, just as 
the value of general education can never be so established. 
Measurement is profitable, however, with respect to the relative 
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merits of various techniques or procedures used in vocational 
guidance. Thus Lincoln obtained figures showing the amount 
of information regarding occupations which came through 
instruction given in classes in occupations. Various mea- 
sures can be obtained of the amount of placement carried on, 
It is probably along the lines of such techniques that measure- 
ment will play its most valid part. 


In this review of the status of vocational guidance we have 
been able to point out only certain outstanding developments. 
Above all, we have observed a change from the view of voca- 
tional guidance as a kind of necromancy to a more sensible 
concept. We have seen an earnest attempt to apply the sciences 
to the problem; and while we must admit that vocational 
guidance will always be an art rather than a science, we have 


` seen encouraging applicability of the sciences. Finally, we 


have seen in vocational guidance a basis for the organization 
and co-ordination of numerous forces in society all working 
toward the welfare of every individual. Within the thirty years 
of its existence it has made so much progress that we may 
reasonably hope, within the next generation, to approach still 
nearer our aim of assisting every individual to achieve a better 
adjustment to his vocation. 


2 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


Since the beginning of his existence man has been subject to 
the disabling effects of accident and disease. In the case of 
prehistoric man, mere existence depended upon physical 
prowess, the survival of the fittest apparently being the pre- 
dominant law of nature. From the beginning of civilization 
until comparatively recent times the attitude of society toward 
its crippled members was that of intolerance. Even within 
the period of recorded history the physically substandard or 
defective were left on the mountainside to die. In striking 
contrast is the attitude of modern times, when much work 
of the world is done by physically disabled persons. There 
has been a gradual evolution of the feeling that provision must 
be made for the protection and care of handicapped persons, 
so that today there are local, state, and national laws that 
provide not only for the amelioration of the ills of the physi- 


cally disabled but also for their restoration to remunerative 
employment. 


In 1920 the Congress of the United States passed an act, 
first known as the Industrial Rehabilitation Act, which provides 
for promotion by the federal government of vocational rehabi- 
litation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and of 
there return to civil employment. Prior to the passage of this 
act twelve states had enacted rehabilitation legislation, but 
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only six of them had started such work. Asa result of promo- 
tion by the federal government, all but one of the states have 
passed legislation authorizing co-operation with the national 
government in the vocational rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped. 


A complete history of the evolution of the rehabilitation 
movement would have to begin with a description of the 
Attitude of primitive peoples toward the physically deformed. 


Within the period of recorded history it was a common 
practice to kill the physically deffective or to abandon them to 
die because of the feeling that their existence was an indication 
of iil favour of the gods. Through several centuries public 
feeling with regard to such unfortunates remained one of 
intolerance, and although the practice of doing away with them 
was abandoned, they were looked upon as social outcasts. 
They were forced to become beggars or were exploited by the 
unscrupulous. An incredibly long period elapsed before this 
spirit of intolerance of the physically disabled began to change 
to a constructive attitude. It was as late as the eighteenth 
century, for example, that the English government through an 
ordinance, classified all its people into three groups. Under 
this classification the third group was “composed of those 
whose defects made them an abomination. They shall be 
obliged to work, and if they refuse, u few stripes and the 
withdrawal of food and drink.” It is in the same century that 
a beginning of a constructive point of view in dealing with 
disabled persons is discernible. In 1780 an English orthopedic 
surgeon wrote concerning the disabled: “With the heritage of 
the ages, it is wise to begin in their education with their treat- 
ment, it is wise to begin to build before the mind becomes 
warped. They have been shunned and restricted in their 
imprisonment and isolation. Their faults can only be removed 
by moral and intellectual training.” 


With the rise of modern orthopedic surgery in the first part 
of the nineteenth century, institutions devoted especially to the 
care of crippled children were founded in a numberof European 
countries. In the lattter part of that century there developed in 
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withdrawal of food and drink.” It is in the same century that 
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With the rise of modern orthopedic surgery in the first part 
of the nineteenth century, institutions devoted especially to the 
care of crippled children were founded in a number of European 


countries. In the lattter part of that century there developed in 
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the United States a programme of specialized treatment in 
education, under public auspices, for particular groups, such as 
the deaf, the blind, the feeble-minded, the crippled, those with 
speech defects, and the tuberculosis. 


By the early part of the present century public opinion had 
become definitely crystalized as to the needs of the physically 
disabled as a group, but it remained for private agencies to 
Point the way to a constructive solution of the problem. 
Among these organizations were the New York Institute for 
the Crippled and Disabled, the Cleveland Association for 
Crippled and Disabled, and the Service League for the Handi- 
capped in Chicago. Numerous social agencies had also begun 
to turn their attention to the special needs of the physically 
disabled. For the most part the activities and functions of such 
agencies have consisted in securing therapeutic treatment 
and finding employment for the physically disabled and in 


Providing artificial appliances and special work opportunities 
for them, 


One of the most important factors which hastened develop- 
ment of a constructive rehabilitation programme for the 
disabled was the alarming growth of the problem. The great 
expansion in method of manufacturing by machinery and the 
Speeding up of transportation, with consequent disabling acci- 
dents, brought about a condition which demanded amelioration. 
Despite the development of the safety movement the problem 
become more and more acute. This concern for the worker 
disabled in industry resulted in the Passage, beginning in 1911, 
of a series of state ucts for the purpose of compensating the 
disabled for injuries received while at work. In a comparatively 
short period of time it was generally conceded throughout the 
United States that the worker is entitled to compensation for 
injury received in employment. Experience in the administra- 
tion of workmen’s compensation laws soon demonstrated that 
Money benefits to injured workmen were not sufficient in all 
cases to ameliorate their condition or to lessen the effects of 
Physical disability. Compensation benefits were in themselves 
inadequate, since they did not provide a margin whereby the 
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disabled worker could fit himself for employment when his 
physical disability prevented return to work. 


On the other hand, it was discovered that few disabled 
persons having been barred from their customary lines of 
employment were able of their own initiative to adjust them- 
selves to new vocations. Furthermore, facilities in the states 
for retraining were not for the most part of such a nature as to 
enable the adult himself to secure the kind of training he most 
It become clear that the injured worker is entitled to 
something more than money compensation for his injury and 
that the interest of the community is advanced by giving him 
further assistance. It was deemed to bs in the public interest 
that the injured worker be rendered fit again to engage in 
remunerative employment. It was also agreed that the service 
is clearly an obligation and responsibility of the state—a public 
function, rather than a matter of private interest or philan- 
t was seen that a complete and adequate social 
programme for the disabled should provide, on the one hand, 
compensation and, on the other hand, vocational rehabilitation; 
that as a matter of public interest and of simple justice the 
disabled worker must not only be compensated but must also 
be rendered fit for work. 


needed. 


thropy. I 


_ In 1917 the United States entered the World War. This 
action subsequently had a significant bearing on the whole 
problem of vocational rehabilitation in this country. The Euro- 
pean nations having entered the war in 1914 had soon learned 
the value of vocationally rehabilitating their soldier disabled. 
These nations learned that many of their men were quite as 
useful after retraining for specific duties as they had been 
before they suffered incapacitating injuries. Disabled men 
were able after receiving training to take the place in essential 
phases of war industry of uninjured men engaged behind the 
lines, thus adding enormously to the strength of the nations 
by providing entirly unexpected reserves. It was also recognized 
by the belligerents that the addition to the labour forces of a 
country of a considerable body of men trained for trades, 
even though unrelated to the making of war, would make 
possible the maintenance of the industrial life of the nation 
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on a more efficient basis and would, after the cessation of 
hostilities, make more easy the transition from a war to a 
Peace basis. 


Shortly after the entrance of the United States into the war 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education made a survey of 
the work of rehabilitating disabled soldiers in foreign countries. 
The report of this investigation, together with data compiled 
by other public and Private agencies, was made available to 

„the Congress, with the result that the Smith-Sears bill for the 
Vocational rehabilitation of disabled soldiers, sailors, and 
Mariners passed both branches of Congress unanimously and 
was signed by the President on June 27, 1918. 


The record of proceedings in the Congress during this period 
shows definitely that consideration of the economic problems 
of the war disabled had a decidedly stimulating effect upon the 
Passage of legislation in the interests of the civilian disabled. 
Without question the civilian rehabilitation act of 1920 would 
not have been passed at this time, and probably not for many 
years, had the problem of the physically disabled not been so 


forcibly brought to the attention of the nation by the effects of 
the World War, 


The national rehabilitation act establishes as a public policy 
the principle that the nation as a whole should share with the 
States the common responsibility for vocationally rehabilitating 
the physically disabled but that the direct responsibility for 
carrying on the work should rest with the states. The act 
Provides further that the federal government make annual 
financial contributions to the support of rehabilitation work in 
the states, serve as a clearinghouse for experience of the states, 
the results of studies and investigations 


c ; y lied work, provide advice and assistance 
in matters of organization and administration, and promote 
the work generally. 


With respect to appropriations to the States the federal act 
was operative until June 30, 1924, It was extended for definite 
periods in 1924, 1930, and 1932. On August 14, 1935, the 
Social Security Act became effective. It contains a section 
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which makes federal participation in the rehabilitation pro- 
gramme permanent and increases the authorization of annual 
appropriations to the states from $1,097,000 to $1,938,000. 


As a result of the stimulus provided by the federal act most 
of the states soon passed legislation accepting the benefits of 
co-operation with the national government. In addition the 
territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico and the District of 
Columbia have similar legislation. While vocational rehabilita- 
tion is maintained essentially as a state service, many local 
communities have already established co-operative relations 


with their state departments. 


In order to receive the benefits of co-operation with the 
national government a state must through legislation accept the 


provisions of the national act by: 


1. empowering and directing its state board for vocational 
education to co-operate with the federal agency in tne 
administration of the act; 


2. providing a plan of co-operation between its workmen’s 
compensation board, where such an organization exists, 
and the state board for vocational education; 


3. providing for supervision and support of its rehabilita- 
tion work; and 

4. appointing its state treasurer custodian of the federal 
allotments. 


The federal money allotted to the states must be expended 
upon the conditions: 


1. that it be matched by expenditures from state funds; 

2, that the state board submit annually to the federal 
office for approval a plan for carrying on the state 
programme; 

3. that the state board make an annual report to the 
federal office on the state work and on the expenditure 
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of federal funds and of state funds used to match federal 
funds; 


4. that federal money and state money used to match federal 
money be not expended for purchase, erection, or repair 
of buildings or equipment or for purchase or rental of 
lands; and 


5, that the rehabilitation service of the state shall be avail- 
able to civil employees of the United States disabled 
while in the performance of their duties. 


The co-operative agreement between the federal government 
and a state is not a general uniform agreement for all states. 
It is proposed by a given state board for its own state and is 
approved for that state only, the fact being recognized that it 
would be impossible to set upa single uniform plan for a widely 
diversified country, with its differing social, economic, and 
industrial conditions. The Federal Office of Education, there- 
fore, exercises some degree of administrative discretion as to 
the nature of the arrangement into which it is willing to enter 
with each state as a unit. It should be emphasized, however, 
that the plan must in every case be adopted by the state board 
before being passed upon by the federal office. Thus, partly 
by the act itself, partly by the federal agency, and partly by 
the state board in co-operation with the federal agency, stán- 
dards of vocational rehabiliation are established which meet 
the approval of both. 


The fundamental principle of the national act is that the 
service to the disabled be furnished under the supervision and 
control of the state board for vocational education, and that it 
be designed to establish disabled persons in remunerative 
employment. The principle is in keeping with the basic princi- 
ple of federal aid to the states, viz., that the federal govern- 
ment should not interfere with state autonomy. 


Each year thousands of persons are injured through employ- 
ment or public accident or disease, but not all of them become 
permanently disabled. Of those who are permanently incapaci- 
tated physically, not all are vocationally handicapped, Further- 
more, many persons who do become vocationally handicapped 


So 
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are able to rehabilitate themselves. When these factors limiting 
the problem of vocational rehabilitation are borne in mind, and 
when it is also realized that accurate statistics of public acci- 
dents and disabilities arising out of disease and congenital 
causes are not available, the difficulty of arriving at a satis- 
factory estimate of the number of disabled persons in need of 
rehabilitation at any one time is readily understood. Many of 
the states have in various ways sought to secure adequate data 
as to the size of their problem. In several of the states censuses 
of the disabled have been taken. Such efforts invariably show 
that the disabled population exceeds the estimates. These 
studies have demonstrated that there is at any one time in each 
1,000 of the general population of the country at least 1 disabled 
person who is permanently physically handicapped and in need 
of rehabilitation. Thus at any one time there are in the United 
States 125,000 handicapped persons needing rehabilitation. In 
addition to this number there is an annual increment of at 
least 1 newly disabled person needing rehabilitation for each 


1,500 of the general population, or 83,000 persons. 


It has just been stated that the annual increment of disabled 
persons in need of vocational rehabilitation service is 83,000. 
It must be borne in mind that this figure represents the nnmber 
of persons who can and should be prepared for and established 
in normal, competitive, self-supporting employment. Naturally 
such vocational readjustment is not possible for many disabled 
persons, who can be aided only throngh establishment in 
sheltered or home employment. State rehabilitation depart- 
ments are not serving this group because they do not have 
sufficient funds, and such service as a public policy has been 
extended to a limited extent only to the blind. Consideration 
of this problem will be given in the latter part of this chapter. 


The number of disabled persons rehabilitated by the states 
has gradually increased each year. In the fiscal year of 1937 
the number was 11,095. By the year 1940 the number will have 
reached 16,000. This estimate is based upon the known average 
cost of rehabilitating the individual and the estimated amount 
of funds available in the states. There is a direct relation 
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between the number of persons a particular state can rehabili- 
tate and the amount of funds it has available. Obviously, if 
the 83,000 persons in all the states needing rehabilitation each 
year are to be served, the required funds will have to be 
provided. 


At the close of the fiscal yearended Jund 30, 1937, about 
40,000 disabled persons were on the “‘live rolls” of the states. 
Of this number at least 20,000 persons were in active process of 
rehabilitation, i.e., preparation for employment. 


The disabled persons rehabilitated in 1937 (numbering 11,095) 
were placed in over 900 different occupations ranging from 
unskilled jobs to the professions. 


The social and economic significance of the rehabilitation 
movement has been definitely established. Experience has 
demonstrated the feasibility of rehabilitating the individual at a 
cost of less than $300. This is a sifinificant figure when com- 
pared with the annual cost of maintaining a dependent person 
at public expense, viz., $300 to $500 per year. Frequently the 
disabled person during the first year subsequent to his rehabili- 
tation reaches an earning capacity in excess of that which he 
had prior to disablement. Of the 10,338 persons rehabilitated 
in 1936, 85.3 per cent had no earning capacity subsequent to 
disablement and prior to rehabilitation. Again, the average age 
of the rehabilitants in 1936 was twenty-six years, and their 
average earning capacity $20 per week. If these persons had 
only onefourth the life expectancy of the nonphysically disabled 
of the same age, the returns on the investment of public funds 
in their vocational rehabilitation would be enormous. 


The dictionary definition of “rehabilitation” is ‘ 
to a former state, capacity, privilege, or rank,” Thus, there 
may be as many forms of rehabilitation as there are states to 
which restoration may be made. To illustrate: A man who 
had followed a trade for a number of years became phy 
disabled as a result of an accident which befell him while at 
work. Being no longer able to work at his trade, discourage- 
ment brought about lowered morale, and, as a result, he could 


‘restoration 


sically 
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not find employment of any kind. Having lost his economic 
status he was forced to accept charity and, later, to beg in 
order to provide for himself and his dependents. The social 
position of his family was materially reduced, and when 
finally, in order to support his dependents, the man became 
involved in a dishonest transaction, he suffered a weakening 
or loss of his moral sensibility. Complete rehabilitation for 
this former worker and his family meant restoration to former 
physical, vocational, economic, social, and moral status. 


There are agencies, both public and private, whose business 
itis to assist disadvantaged persons to become restored or 
rehabilitated to their former status. The reader is aware of 
the many types of social and other services which are available 
to assist classes in society who are unable of their own initia» 
tive to work out their own social, moral, or economic rehabili- 


tation. 


In order to accomplish vocational rehabilitation it is often 
necessary to effect, first, physical reconstruction, restoration of 
morale, or even moral rehabilitation. Not infrequently, as a 
result of such assistance, economic and social rehabilitation 
follow. In other words, vocational rehabilitation of a physi- 
cally disabled person may involve several other forms of reha- 
bilitation, but it should be noted that the vocational-rehabilita- 
tion service which has been established in the states is limited, 
insofar as expenditure of funds and service are concerned, to 
such activities as are directed to vocational re-establishment. 
Vocational-rehabilitation service has been conceived fundamen- 
tally as one of vocational advisement, preparation for employ- 
ment, and placement in employment. However, when other 
services become necessary they are secured through agencies 
meee a, icinsot vorenond a E 
: A ational rehabilitation 
is concerned with other forms of rehabilitation only as antece- 
Ea or incident to the service of vocational re-establish- 

ent. 


Itis frequently found that physical disabilities, although 
apparently fixed in degree, are in many cases either wholly or 
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partially removable. Obviously, it is unthinkable that a state 
rehabilitation department would provide a service of “training 
around a disability” in the case of a person with a removable 

. handicap. In practice there are two relationships between 
physical restoration and vocational rehabilitation. In one case 
physical restoration may in itself be vocational rehabilitation; 
in the other it may be incidental to vocational rehabilitation. 
Two illustrations will make this clear. A salesman could not 
continue at his work because of a severe accident to his right 
leg which resulted in ankylosis of the knee joint, making it 
very difficult for him to walk. A surgical operation restored 
ability to walk, and the occupation was resumed. A young 
lady twenty years of age had never been employed because of 
infantile paralysis affecting the left leg, walking being possible 
only with the aid of a brace and crutches. Notwithstanding a 
successful operation that made the use of even a brace unneces- 
sary, she could not secure employment because she had never 
been trained for a vocation. A course in stenography.. enabled 
her to secure profitable employment. In the second instance 
physical restoration did not of itself bring about: vocational 
rehabilitation, although it was a logical antecedent to voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Thus, it is evident that whenever a disabi- 
lity. is removable, either in whole or in part, physical .restora- 
tion should be provided before any attemptis made to effect 
vocational re-establishment. 


Vocational rehabilitation is defined in the national act as 
“the rendering of a physically disabled person fit to engage in 
arempnerative occupation.” The national act and the state 
acts,accgesing, it provide also for placement of disabled persons 
in.cmapleyment,.~As-the programme has developed throughout 
thé country, both. by definition and by process, vocational 
rehabilitatiansis considered in contradistinction to physical, 
mental, social,.or other forms of rehabilitation. Thus, the pre- 
dominant and major objective of a state rehabilitation service 
is the establishment or re-establishment of the physically voca- 
tionally disabled in such forms of remunerative productive 
employment as are followed by physically normal persons in 
the making of a livelihood. Furthermore, by legislation and by 
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practice, placement in employment is considered an integral 
part of vocational rehabilitation. 


The question is repeatedly asked of persons engaged in the 
rehabilitation work, ‘‘How is the rehabilitation of individuals 
accomplished—do you establish schools or institutions for the 
purpose?” It isa primary principle that the rehabilitation 
department avail itself of the services of all agencies that are in 
a position to assist in the rehabilitation of an individual. The 
rehabilitation department in a state consists of a staff of reha- 
bilitation specialists who provide a general service of assis- 
tance, advisement, guidance, and supervision. For instance, 
when training isa necessary part of the rehabilitation pro- 
gramme for a particular individual, it is secured by the rehabi- 
litation agent from such facilities as are available in the com- 
munity in which the disabled person lives. Instead of setting 
up a school for general or even specific forms of vocational 
training, instruction needed for disabled persons is secured in 
either public or private schools. The principle is the same for 
all services which are needed inthe rehabilitation of indivi- 
duals. The state department does not provide social service, 
make artificial appliances, or establish schools. Its chief and 
fundamental function is to provide a service of counsel and 
advisement as to both employment and training and to exercise 
such supervision of the disabled person, or of the agencies 
co-operating in his rehabilitation, as will make certain his 
re-establishment in employment. 


The chief aim in a programme of vocational rehabilitation 
is to reestablish the disabled person ina definite employment 
in which he can compete successfully with his fellow workers 
upon his ability rather than upon charity and tolerance, ata 
wage equal, if possible, to that which he earned at the time of 
his injury and with the same possibilities of advancement. As 
restoration of earning power is of vital importance, re-estab- 
lishment in employment must be effected as quickly as efficient 
preparation will permit. The plan of rehabilitation followed 
must, therefore, fit the needs of the individual. 


Inasmuch as placement is the ultimate objective, all plans 
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for rehabilitation, whether through physical restoration, place- 
ment without training, or placement after training, must be 
built upon a wise choice of a suitable job. Any service directed 
toward the ultimate placement of the disabled person in this 
job may be considered a part of vocational rehabilitation. 


Disabled persons cannot be rehabilitated in groups, and 
because of varying degrees of disability, education, age, capa- 
city, energy, spirit, or determination, each case presents ils 
‘own problems and difficulties and requires its own specific 
solution, The whole work is organized on what is known as 
the case method. The disabled person is interviewed for the 
purpose of securing a complete inventory regarding his disabi- 
lity, education, occupational experience, capacity, personality, 
financial resources, attitude toward rehabilitation, bis desires 
concerning return to employment, opportunities for employ- 
ment, and possibly other factors. All of these factors are 
thoroughly studied for the purpose of developing the best plan 
of rehabilitation in each case. Such a plan in all cases requires 
on the part of the rehabilitation agent, throughout the entire 
programme, a general service to the disabled person, in the 
nature of advisement, guidance, and co-operation. This service 
does not cease until the disabled person has been definitely 
established in remunerative employment. 


Although experience has proved that rehabilitation is a 
complex service, suited to the circumstances of each case, the 
major portion of most plans takes the form of one or a combi- 


nation of two or more of the services described in the succeeding 
para graphs. 


As many persons applying for vocational rehabilitation have 
disabilities that may be either wholly or partially corrected by 
medical or surgical measures, every effort is made to discover 
whether the maximum physical restoration has been attained, 
even though the disability is of long standing. Persons who 
are disabled by stiff or limited joints, fractures with defor- 
mities, tendon adhesions, nerve injuries, and loss of function 
of groups of muscles resulting from infantile paralysis or other 
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causes are far better served by being provided physical recon- 
struction (if this is possible) than by being trained around their 
disabilities. 


In many cases of amputation the application of prosthetic 
appliances is the first requisite to successful rehabilitation. For 
example, a young man who lost his right arm in an accident on 
his father’s farm, and who, because of this handicap, could 
not work successfully on the farm or remain in any steady 
employment, was placed in a power plant as an assistant toa 
steam engineer under whom he took training. This young man 
was supplied with an artificial arm, with the aid of which he 
found it possible to clean and fire the boilers, take care of 
ashes, and do painting and many other operations. The reha- 
bilitation service gave him also a correspondence course in 
steam-electric engineering to supplement his practical expe- 
rience, Without the use of an artificial appliance this man 
would have been unable to perform many of the operations 
necessary to his employment. 


From time to time the rehabilitation service is instrumental 
in furnishing opportunity, through advisement and guidance, 
for the disabled person to establish himself in a business or an 
industry not as a worker but as a proprietor. Such knowledge 
and experience as he has ina particular line of work are capi- 
talized. This kind of service is illustrated in the case ofa 
man who suffered an amputation of the left hand which pre- 
vented his return asa worker in an establishment manufac- 
turing imitation leather goods. The rehabilitation service sug- 
gested to the industrial accident commission that the monthly 
payments of compensation which the man was receiving be 
commuted to payment of a lump sum, for the purpose of provi- 
ding capital to establish him in a business with which he 
was thoroughly familiar. This was done, and the man was 
rehabilitated by being successfully established in his own 
factory. 


Persons engaged in rehabilitation are frequently called upon 
to render service to disabled persons who, because of age, lack 


x 
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of education, or other factors, are not susceptible of a rehabili- 
tation programme involving training. Rehabilitation in these 
cases is accomplished through direct placement on the job, 
following a service of counsel and advisement, the purpose of 
which is to determine the best job at which the disabled person 
can work, considering his age, disability, and educational and 
vocational experiences. The objective is so to place the disabled 
person that his adjustment is permanent in character and com- 
parable to that of able-bodied persons in the same vocation. 
lt will be noted that this type of placement differs materially 
from that followed by employment agencies. 


This service is illustrated in the case of a man who lost both 
legs in a railroad accident. As both legs were amputated below 
the knees, it was necessary to find employment for him in 
which not much standıng or walking would be required. After 
considering all the elements that entered the case, the man was 
placed asa multigraph operator. Evidence of the wisdom of 


the advice and counsel given was proved by the fact that the 
man was soon promoted to a foremanship in the shop. 


When the major factor in the rehabilitation of an individual 
consists of training, the instruction may be provided through a 
school, an industrial or commercial establishment, or a tutor. 
Which of the three is used depends upon the kind of work for 
which the person is to be prepared, his capacity for following 
formal training, and the training facilities available. Training 
when provided through industrial or commercial establish- 
ments is known as employment training, or training on the 
job. Usually employment training is given when school train- 
ing is not available, when the disabled person is not adapted to 
that kind of training, or when the occupation may be learned 
best through experience at work rather than in a school. There 


are, also, some kinds of occupations which, under certain 
circumstances, can best be learned by the aid of a tutor. 


These forms of training are illustrated in the following 
selected cases which serve to show the Tesults that are being 
accomplished through programmes of training. 


= 
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A young man, twenty-one years of age, suffered the loss of 
his right leg. He had been employed as a lumber grader. He 
was given a course in stenography and bookkeeping by the 
rehabilitation service of his state and placed in employment as 
a bookkeeper. Later, through promotion, he became an assis- 
tant manager of a branch bank and finally cashier, 


A young man who had lost all of the fingers of his right 
hand was, by the assistance of state rehabilitation service, 
established in industry through a programme of employment 
training. Through co-operation of the manager of an optical 
company he was given employment in the lens-grinding depart- 
ment, with the understanding tbat training was to be given in 
connection with his employment. The trainee soon developed 
sufficient skill in his work to justify payment of a small weekly 
wage, which later was regularly and consistently increased. 
The training was completed in six months, and in accordance 
with the original plan he was retained as a permanent 


employee, 


The following example illustrates the desirability of tutorial 
training in some cases and also the need of conserving previous 
training and experience. A man forty-nine years of age, while 
cranking a truck received an injury which resulted in total 
paralysis of the right arm. He was totally incapacitated for 
his old work. Because of his age it was found inadvisable to 
attempt formal training for some new work. Since he had 
shown considerable executive ability, the rehabilitation service 
arranged with his employer to retain him and to have a fore- 
man instruct him in drawing and blueprint reading. Today this 
man is himself engaged as a foreman in construction work for 
the same company. 


Since the inception of the rehabilitation programme, substan- 
tially the same procedure in carrying on the work has been in 
effect. While there has been a gradual improvement in methods 
the general procedure has remained unchanged, 


As has been pointed out, the individual is considered, not 
the group. The director of rehabilitation for New York State 
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R. M. Little, has analyzed the rehabilitation method as 
follows: 


The rehabilitation service is not group work, nor can it be 
successfully accomplished by the usual standards of school 
work. Physically handicapped persons do not fit well into 
standards for normal pupils. Experience shows that the 
rehabilitation of the disabled is a highly complex, specia- 
lized personal service, which must take form according to 
the peculiar difficulties and aptitude of each person. For 
one, it may be assistance to secure physical reconstruc- 
tion and a prosthetic appliance that he may return to his 
former occupation or engage in a new one; for another, it 
may be changing from unfavourable working conditions to 
a more favourable environment. To another, counsel and 
advice may be given about entering upon a business 
venture. Many industrial workers must be retrained in 
industry; others can take correspondence courses in their 
homes and be guided by tutors. Many can be sent to 
trade and technical schools for special courses, particularly 
the young. A small proportion can be retrained in commer- 
cial schools. Every physically handicapped person presents 
a number of distinct problems which the rehabilitation 
workers must deal with sympathetically and with imagina- 
tion, patience, and ingenuity. Casework methods, there- 
fore, are fundamental to success in rehabilitation. 


When a state department of rehabilitation is established, a 
staff of one or more persons with technical training or experi- 
ence, either in rehabilitation or in an allied field, are employed 
to provide the service. Whether a rehabilitation agent has the 
knowledge or experience when he begins work or acquires it 
after a time, he is a specialist who is cquipped to render a pecu- 
liar type of service. It is his function to secure first of all 
complete knowledge of the disabled persons he desires to 
rehabilitate, with respect to age, education, experience, spirit, 
desires, aptitudes, capacities, and limitations. Next he evaluates 
this knowledge, and with this evaluation as a basis, and wor- 
king with the co-operation of the disabled person, he develops 
a tentative plan of rehabilitation. His next step is to see that 
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the plan is put into execution and then followed to successful 
conclusion. Throughout the process it is the agent’s business 
to supervise the person being rehabilitated as well as the parti- 
cipation of co-operating agencies. Naturally, such function 
requires that the rehabilitation agent have a great variety of 
information, He must know employments, employment condi- 
tions, training facilities, placement opportunities, and a multi- 
tude of other things about agencies, facilities, and possibities 
through which he may assist the disabled person to become 
re-established in self-supporting employment. 


Of fundamental importance is the principle that from the 
inception of a rehabilitation ease to its conclusion only one 
agent should deal with the disabled person. Functional hand- 
ling of cases was tried in the soldier-rehabilitation work, and 
it proved a failure. Experience in the civilian work has also 
demonstrated that it is essential that all phases of rehabilitation 
be handled by the same person. Any attempt to assign them 
to different persons results in confusion, differences of opinion, 
loss of time, and the necessity of the rehabilitant’s adapting 
himself to more than one person and tends also to limit the 
understanding of the whole rehabilitation problem on the part 
of the members of the staff. 


Recently some of the states have been experimenting witha 
plan whereby certain case workers are assigned the particular 
function of placement. That is to say, these agents are given 
the responsibility for placing trained cases, or placing cases 
not needing or not susceptible of training. Experience will tell 
whether such functionalization will operate satisfactorily. 


Again, it is an important priniple that the disabled person 
co-operate with the state agents throughout the course of his 
rehabilitation. He should be given a voice in all decisions con- 
cerning plans, and he should be kept receptive in his attitude 
and in sympathy with every step in the process of his rehabili- 
tation. Obviously, the success of a programme depends largely 
upon the co-operation of the handicapped person, his interest in 
his own re-establishment as a self-dependent worker, and his 
assumption of a share of the responsibility in the undertaking. 
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Another principle of primary importance is that the rehabili- 
tation agent be constantly prepared to correlate his service with 
the services of other agencies that are able to assist in the pro- 
gramme. To put the matter in another way, his work will be 
successful in proportion as he secures the assistance of other 
agencies and does not attempt to duplicate their work. If the 
rehabilitation agent attempts to qualify as a social worker, a 
public employment officer, a compensation agent, an artificial- 
appliance expert, or what not, he spreads himself out so thin 
that his own particular and specific function, that of counsel, 
advisement, supervision, and co-operation, is neglected. He 
becomes a “‘jack of all trades and master of none.” 


The various methods by which vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled persons is accomplished have just been described. 
Remaining to be set forth are the several steps generally alluded 
to as ‘case procedure”, through which each individual person 
is carried in order that his rehabilitation may be effected. 


The rehabilitation process is usually considered as consisting 
of six major steps. The first of these steps, after the disabled 
person has been brought to the attention of the state service, is 
known as the “survey”. The purpose of the survey is the 
securing of all data which are needed to bring about the rehabi- 
litation of the client. By means of the survey, information is 
secured regarding the individual’s age, race, marital status, 
dependents, education, disability, vocational experience, intelli- 
gence, Capacities, aptitudes, interests, social status, desires, and 
any other factors which may have a bearing on his problem. 
This information is secured by means of contact with the client, 
his family or friends, former employers, school officers, or any 
other individuals or agencies who have had direct connection 
with him. In short, the survey consists of a comprehensive 
investigation, record, and study ofall pertinent information 


regarding the individual, insofar as it has any bearing upon 
his or her vocational rehabilitation. 


à The second step is the selection of the employment objec- 
tive. On the basis of the information abtained through the 
survey it isin most cases possible to determine, if not the 
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specific occupation, at least the type of employment for which 
it will be feasible to prepare the client. Factors which have a 
direct bearing are numerous but not the same for all cases. 
Sometimes age, race, and temperament are decidedly limiting, 
if not barring, conditions. Factors which must always be 
considered are education, vocational experience, mentality, 
interests, aptitudes, and spirit. The determination of the proper 
employment objective for a disabled person is a matter of 
practical vocational guidance. Both the client and the rehabili- 
tation officer must play a part. The objective which is ultima- 
tely fixed upon must be feasible of attainment by the rehabili- 
tant despite his physical handicap and any other limiting 
conditions which cannot be overcome. There is no more 
important step in the whole rehabilitation procedure. Mistakes 
made at this point can rarely be remedied. Here is required of 
the rehabilitation officer in many cases a high degree of skill 
and tact. He must have not only a wide general knowledge of 
occupations, training requirements, and conditions of employ- 
ment but also an understanding of the psychology of the 
disabled. In addition he must be practical always and at times 
ingenious. Finally he must have a familiarity with legal 
regulations such as those pertaining to workmen’s compensa- 
tion, health, and sanitation and with regulations set up by labour 


and employer organizations. 


The next step is the organization of the rehabilitation plan. 
Once the employment objective is determined, it is generally a 
simple matter to formulate the plan for its realization. The 
various methods by which rehabilitation of the individual is 
accomplished have beed described. The rehabilitation plan con- 
sists of all the processes through which the client must be taken 


in order to establish him in suitable self-supporting employ- 


ment. 


The fourth step in rehabilitation procedure is preparing the 
disabled person for employment. In other words, it is the 
execution of the rehabilitation plan. This process requires a 
great deal of supervision by the rehabilitation officer. It is his 
responsibility to see to it that his client, as well as those agen- 
cies which are contributing to his rehabilitation, carry out their 
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respective parts inthe manner intended. As has been stated, 
the state rehabilitation department does not establish or main- 
tain rehabilitation facilities, whether training or other. The 
department follows the principle of utilizing established facili- 
ties. Hence, in the matter of preparing the disabled person for 
employment, the state service delegates specific functions to 
other agencies maintained for the purpose. 


The fifth stepis placement of the client in employment. 
Naturally the objective is to place the disabled person in the 
job or occupation for which he has been trained. In some cases 
this is not possible. If so, the case is lost, unless the person 
can be placed in self-supporting employment that is not related 
to the training objective. Cases are not considered rehabili- 


tated under the state and federal acts unless placed in suitable 
employment. 


“Follow-up” is the last step in the rehabilitation process. It 
is simply a cheekup for a period of thirty to ninety days, made 
for the purpose of determining whether or not satisfactory 
and suitable rehabilitation has been accomplished. In other 
words, it is the test of vocational rehabilitation. 


In the foregoing pages have been traced the origin of the 
vocational-rehabilitation movement, some of its accomplish- 
ments, and the methods and procedures by which it is carried 
on. The development of such a constructive service for the 
disabled, under public auspices, in a short period of less than 
twenty years is truly significant. The achievements in this field 
of social activity are outstanding, particularly because they 
have been attained despite tremendous handicaps. In the first 
place, when the programme was inaugurated little was known 
about the methods of carrying on the work. The short prior 
experience in the soldier-rehabilitation programme served mainly 
to indicate the kinds of mistakes to avoid in the civilian prog- 
ramme. Secondly, the work was established as a state and not a 
local enterprise, for there were no local facilities or agencies of 


a public nature engaged in the work in 1920. These had to be 
developed later. 
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One of the outstanding problems met from the first is that 
of making provision for living maintenance of the rehabilitation 
trainee during his training period. The federal and state reha- 
bilitation acts accepting it do not permit the use of appropriated 
funds for this purpose. Consequently it has been necessary for 
rehabilitation workers to secure maintenance for their trainces 
from other agencies, whenever possible, frequently at great 
expense of time and effort. The problem has been met in about 
fifteen states through special legislation. In some states the 
compensation Jaw makes provision for extra compensation to 
be used as living maintenance for trainees of the state rehabilita- 
tion service, provided, of course, they were injured under the 
compensation act. The non-industrially disabled are provided 
for with respect to maintenance through special legislation and 
appropriations in these states. Experience has demonstrated 
the advisability of having an amendment enacted to the basic 
federal act which will permit the use of federal and state matc- 
hing funds for living maintenance of rehabilitation trainees. 
When this is done and additional funds for the purpose are 
provided, the states will be in a position to rehabilitate many 
cases which under present circumstances have to be denied the 
service, 


Another problem of a similar character is that of providing 
physical restoration service for those who need it if rehabilita- 
tion is to be accomplished. The problem is especially difficult in 
the case of adults. A number of the states now have programmes 
for the physical rehabilitation of crippled children. Under the 
stimulus of the Social Security Act these services will be multi- 
plied and extended. Such development will be of material aid 
to state rehabilitation services. However, as these crippled- 
children’s programmes do not reach persons beyond twenty-one 
years of age, something further will have to be done. As in the 
case of maintenance, relief should be had through amendment 
of the federal rehabilitation act. 


The rehabilitation service in the states up to the present 
time has been reaching in the main only the orthopedically dis- 
abled, Such groups as the blind, the tuberculous. the deaf, and 
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those with cardiac diseases have received relatively little con- 
sideration. There are two reasons. These groups require highly 
specialized treatment, special facilities, and large budgets. 
Recently under the Randoiph-Sheppard Act (passed July 1, 
1936) the establithment of a special programme for the blind has 
been accomplished, but as it does not provide for financial 
assistance to the states, the development of the programme is 


bound to be slow until such time as funds are made available 
for the work. 


Of extreme importance in the future development of the 
rehabilitation programme is its correlation with other move- 
ments. Co-operation of the rehabilitation service with other 
Telated activities in the states is provided by law. The federal 
rehabilitation act requires co-operation with workmen’s com- 
pensation commissions. The Wagner-Peyser Act requires 
co-operation of state employment offices with the state reha- 
bilitation service. The Social Security Act, Crippled Children’s 
Section, requires co-operation of such states service with the 
state rehabilitation service. While no law is better than its 
administration, the purpose of these co-operative legal provi- 
sions is sound, They are intended to avoid overlappings and 
duplications and to make for co-ordination and co-operation. 
Doubtless as the newer agencies of employment service and 
crippled-children’s service become better established, their 
cooperative relationships with rehabilitation departments will 
operate more effectively. 


The future of the rehabilitation programme for the physi- 
cally disabled is very bright. It has made and is continuing to 
make splendid contributions to the programmes of vocational 
guidance and adjustment and vocational education. The whole 
problem of readjustment of non-disabled persons who become 
vocationally handicapped because of technological processes 


will have to be patterned along the lines of the service for 
the disabled. 


3 


Educational and Other 
Forms of Guidance 


Universality of Guidance 


Helpfulness of one individual to another of a kind properly 
called guidance is as old as humanity. The Bible and the classics 
are full of it. Naturally enough such assistance often grew out 
of the problems of vocational life. “Study to show thyself... 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed” is an instance. The 


booklet Present for an Apprentice (1742) starts with the vocation 
but offers advice on all sorts of other matters. Richard Steele 


in his book of sermons, The Husbandmans’ Calling (1684), dis- 
cussed “‘the lawfulness of the calling; the excellencies thereof; 
the inconveniences; his temptations, lessons from the calling 
(from grass, stones, fences—with one break in the fence the colt 
can get away), graces required, rules for his calling.” “Steele’s 
The Trades-man’s Calling of the same year was issues later as The 
Religious Tradesman. It was a discourse concerning the nature, 
necessity, choice, etc., of acalling in general, and directions 
for the right managing of the tradesmen’s calling in particular. 


An interesting sample is a Bundle of Leiters to Busy Girls on 
Practical Matters, compiled from the Tuesday evening talks to 
the Thirty-eighth Street Working Girls’ Society, by Grace 


H. Dodge in 1887. 
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Such books and many of those noted in were the beginnings 
in ethical and religious as well as vocational guidance. Need 


we add here all the great teachers from Socrates to Emerson 
and Lincoln? 


Educational Guidance 


Six years after Parsons, in 1914, Truman L. Kelley at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, made use of the term “educational 
guidance” to describe the help given in choice of studies and 
in other school adjustments. It was used as the title of his 
doctoral thesis, a statistical investigation of aptitudes for various 
school studies. 


Educational like vocational guidance was not new. Plato 
had much to say on choice of studies, Montaigne and others of 
his time discussed university studies in relation to aptitude. 
Francis Bacon in Of Studies (1625) discussed methods of study. 
Books on colleges guided parents if not students. 


Closely following Parsons, though probably seldom influen- 
ced by him, came a number of works on how to study and 
related topics. Liba B. Earhart’s Teaching Children to Study 
appeared in 1909, accompanied the same year by Frank 
M. McMurry’s How to Study and Teaching How to Study. 
Ernest Carroll Moore, who was greatly interested in these 
books, had conducted a course for teachers in 1910 while 
superintendent of schools in Los Angeles. Moore found 
Descartes’ Discourse on Method a valuable contribution on 
how to study, as also Fichte’s Vocation of Man and Emerson’s 
essays on “Intellect” and “Self-Reliance”. He advised taking 


Montaigne’s warning seriously, that “to know by heart is not 
to know at all.” 


In 1915 Sir John Adams issued his manual for teachers and 
advanced students, Making the Most of One’s Mind. The 
following year Guy M. Whipple issued h 
Effectively. Other early books or Pamphlet 
pupils are the following: 


is How to Study 
s for teachers or 
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Harry D. Kitson, How to Use Your Mind (1916) 
George F. Swain, How to Study (1917) 

F.W. Thomas, Training for Effective Study (1922) 
Mark A. May, How to Study in College (1924) 

R. L. Lyman, The Mind at Work (1924) 

L. A. Headley, How to Study in College (1926) 
William F. Book, How to Succeed in College (1927). 


Many magazine articles accompanied these volumes. 
William F. Book in 1927 advocated a required course on how to 
study for all freshmen in college. Attention to other and more 
general features of educational guidance were hinted in H. G. 
Black’s Paths to Success (1924) and Walter G. Clippinger’s An 
Orientation Course for College Freshmen and High School 
Seniors (1926). 


Individualized Methods 


Some writers would include Frederic Burk, Helen H. Parkhurst, 
and Carleton W. Washburne in the history of educational 
guidance, because they carried out the plans of independent 
study based on unit assignments. Burk’s pamphlet Jn Re 
Everychild Versus Lockstep Schooling (1915) is an important 
historical document, but the guidance phase of this work is 
restricted, consisting as it does mainly in helping the individual 
to learn independent methods of study. Nor did these wor- 
kers carry their methods into other phases of guidance. 


Similar comments apply to the men and women of the 
movement for progressive education. Revision of the curriculum 
and the inauguration of better methods of teaching, important 
as they are, relate to administration rather than to guidance, 
though they furnish, it must be conceded, a more favourable 
atmosphere for the latter. 


Educational Guidance Takes Many Forms 


Educators were quick to see that the tools used in vocational 
guidance—exploratory courses, information classes, counseling, 
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etc.—could be redesigned for use in helping to achieve success 
in the school and college career. Accordingly parallel develop- 
merits appeared in both fields; let us turn to one in generalized 
or exploratory courses in school subjects designed to discover 
ability or disability and thus to guide in choice of further study. 


General Science Finds a Place 


One of the first books to exploit guidance possibilities of a 
general course in the first year of the secondary school was 
Elementary General Science, with Experiments (1913), by Percy 
Elliott Rowell of Berkeley, California. The preface stated: 


Teaching the applications of science to the industries and 
the arts will give the pupils the first insight into their own 
desires and capabilities. They will thus begin unconsciously 
to prepare themselves along the line of prevocational work. 
Later they will also realize the dignity of labour, and the 
science teaching may easily develop into the various bran- 
ches of vocational work, and the pupils may be given the 
rare opportunity of truly choosing their career in life. 


The aim of the general science course as stated in Rowell’s 
1911 edition of the textbook was to “‘overcome narrowness and 
stimulate ambition”. In a 1914 textbook, First Year Science, 
another California writer, William H. Snyder, stated the scope 
and exploratory aim of the course as follows: 


All subjects of elementary school science—physics, che- 
mistry, meteorology, botany, zoology, physiology, astro- 
nomy, physiography, forestry, and agriculture—are treated, 
so that the pupil can find out for himself which ones he 
wishes to study later in the course. 


Several other books followed. Within ten years after the 
beginning of the vocational guidance movement an explora- 
tory or tryout course in science had often become part of the 
curriculum of the secondary school, 


General Mathematics in the Janior High School 


General mathematics, defined by Ralph Schorling in a chapter 
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on this subject as “an introductory, basic, exploratory course in 
which the simple and significant principles of arithmetic, algebra, 
intuitive geometry, statistics, and numerical trigonometry are 
taught so as to emphasize their natural and numerous inter- 
relations,” began to appear in the junior high school curri- 
culum about twenty years ago. Itis distinct from the senior 
high school “‘correlated mathematics” movement that became 


important after 1902. 


In 1919 The Mathematics Teacher carried an article by 
David Eugene Smith of Columbia University, “Introductory 
Course in Mathematics,” which stated clearly the case for the 
new course. It presented the following plan for three years 
of mathematics in the junior high school: arithmetic and intui- 
tive geometry in grade seven; algebra (formula, equation, the 
graph, and the negative number), business arithmetic, and 
applied algebra in grade eight; and trigonometry and demons- 
strative geometry in grade nine. Of the tryout and guidance 
values of such a programme Professor Smith wrote: 


It seems criminal, therefore, to close to him the opportunity 
of trying himself in the larger domain; in other words, a 
subject which touches such a wide range of human interests 
and which offers the only knowledge of deductive logic that 
the school has at its command, should be made known to 
every student. This means the requiring of mathematics in 
the ninth school year. . . . It may be said that a student will 
not know much mathematics after such a course... . What 
he will know, however, is what three important parts of 
mathematics are about; he will know certain very important 
uses of the subject; and he will have tried himself out. . . , 
If it is said that a smattering will dull the edge of interest 

the answer is that every student who enters the Ecole Now 
malz Superieure or the Ecole Polytechnique of France has 
gone through a similar smattering, yet no schools in the 
world stand higher in mathematics.... The student has 
now weighed his mental powers in the balance; he has 
shown whether or not he may profitably proceed with a 
subject which may carry him into the purest realm of 
thought, into the most profound speculations, or into the 
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most important applications of science. Thereafter his 
work in mathematics should be the result of careful sympa- 
thetic conference with his advisers at home and in 
school. 


Such thinking led naturally toa realization of the wisdom 
of providing similar courses in all branches of learning. The 
concluding paragraph of the article begins: 


What I ask for mathematics I would ask for every branch 
of knowledge that touches such a wide range of human 
interests,—art, science, language, belles lettres, history;—that 
every student in our high schools shall come to know what 
these subjects mean, how they touch and have touched 
humanity, and whether or not he or she is fitted to and 


Cares to enter upon the serious study of one or more of 
them. 


Two 1919 textbooks 
General Mathematics, 
Reeve, and Fundame 
Harold O. Rugg. 


arranged according to the new plan are 
by Ralph Schorling and William David 
ntals of High School Mathematics, by 


For the student of educational guidance the new course is 
Significant not only because it is so interesting and successful 


that it has won the support of teachers, but also because it 
affords instruction in the differe 


before the pupils begin to drop 
teaching skills useful in living, 
exploratory course as a basis for e 


General Language Courses Appear 


Three different trends have been referred to as genera] language: 
1. Esperanto, begun in 1887, 


2. a course on the develo 


pment and function of language, 
ard 


3. a course offering actual lesso 
foreign languages, on the ba 
and aptitude can be discov, 


ns in some of the important 
8is Of Which language ability 
ered as a guide to choosing 
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further courses. It is the last of these trends with which 
educational guidance is concerned. 


One of the first textbooks on general language, An Explora- 
tory Course in General Language (1926), was written by Lucy 
B. Mallory and five other teachers of West Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. It is in six chapters: Introduction, Latin, French, Spanish, 
German, Word Study. According to the Preface, 


General Language is the result of an attempt to meet an 
actual need in the junior high school of West Hartford, 
Connecticut, fora tryout course in languages.... In its 
present form this book is the third revision. The first two 
editions were mimeographed for our pupils’ use. The 
interest in the subject and the many inquiries received have 
Prompted the publication in book form. 


Three of the aims of the work are stated: 


To present a foretaste of the study of foreign language, and 
by so doing to give the pupils what has been termed a 
language sense; to give the individual pupil, his teachers, 
and his parents some basis for judging whether he should 
continue the study of a specific language further; to 
reduce through educational guidance the mortality which 
usually accompanies the first year’s study of any foreign 


language. 


The exploratory general language course has been criticized. 
E. C. Cline (School Review, September 1928) distinguished 
between an exploratory course and what he thinks general 
language should be: not a study in language, primarily, but a 
study about language. The outline of his course at Richmond, 
Indiana, included: language as the expression of ideas, histo- 
rical and social background of language and languages, and 
the learning of languages. He explains that the general 
language courses were begun to prevent Latin from losing pres- 
tige because of the adoption of electives; he considers it to 
belong under the English department, with genuine tryout 
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lessons in languages given during the last few weeks of the 
course. 


A rather different approach is shown ina later book, Jn 
Foreign Lands, An Exploratory Language Course (1934), by 
B. Hughson and O. Gostick, of Sacramento, California. The 
authors make this statement of aims: 


The advisability of the early introduction of pupils to lan- 
guages other than their own is undebatable. Its purposes 
are fourfold: first, that the pupils ata highly imaginative 
and impressionable age may be taught to appreciate the 
differences in nationalities, languages and environment; 
second, that they may develop a sympathetic understanding 
of foreign peoples; third, that they may absorb something of 
the culture of other lands; fourth, that those who are plan- 
ning a more intensive language training may make a more 


intelligent choice of the language or languages which they 
wish to study. 


In The Teaching of Language (1934) Algernon Coleman said 
that the question of a general language course was largely an 
administrative question; teachers are not interested in such a 
course except for prognosis, and the psychologists can do that. 
This may be the viewpoint of many language teachers, Perhaps 
on account of these differences of aim the general language idea 


has not prospered as have other courses of an exploratory 
nature. 


The Sampling and the Information Aims 


It will be noted in the above discussion that some classes may be 
designed to give sample tasks in subject matter, whereas other 
classes may offer information (and wisdom, we hope) about the 
area. In vocational guidance the general shop illustrates the first 
aim, the class in occupational information the second. 


Our earliest instance of a Proposal for an information 
course in educational guidance was that of William Thum (he 
amassed a fortune in sticky flypaper and later became mayor of 
Pasadena) who advocated in an article in The Arena of 
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December 1907, an eighth-grade course on the advantages to 
be derived from a high school education. (He had a special 
scheme for high school; he would have each pupil work five 
hours a day and attend school three hours.) The point of view 


for the course was as follows: 


One period two or three times a week for one term in the 
eighth grade might be given toa textbook on the advan- 
tages to be derived from an earnest high school education. 
This book should create in every healthy mind, a desire to 
learn, and should show that efficiency in some activity for 
self-support, a knowledge of the foundations of literature, 
science, music, and art are essential to a happy after life; it 
should show that steadily increasing knowledge is one of 
the necessities of our modern life, and that a high school 
training is practically indispensable as a means toward these 
ends. In order that our youth may obtain the full benefit 
of high school training, it is necessary that every boy who is 
physically able, should earn and pay his own expenses after 


arriving at the age of sixteen. 


The courses in guidance that have grown from such propo- 
sals are meeting the need expressed by Thum, but textbooks 
and classes have been planned to combine in the one course 
both vocational and educational information, including mate- 


rial on how to study. 


The Vestibule Idea 


A recent development in two Maryland high schools combines 
samples and information, together with testing and counselling, 
in a six-weeks “vestibule” for entering pupils, During this period 
every pupil may sample all or almost all of the elective studies 
available, tests are given, and the final programmes for the 
freshman year are made up only after all the available facts are 
in, including the wishes of parents and of the pupils themselves. 
There seems to be much promise in such a scheme. 


Classifying and Grading Pupils 


In the decade of the twenties much attention was given to 
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recognizing individual differences and classifying students 
according to ability. In many large schools divisions were 
made on the basis of teachers’ marks and intelligence tests. 
In the smaller schools, as in some class rooms, differences 
were provided for by minimum and maximum assignments, 
each member ofthe class making the best contribution of 
which he was capable. 


The use of scales for measuring performance of children and 
for guiding their instruction was an important aid to teachers 
in the process of individualizing education. A useful book in 
this work was The Sciectific Measurement of Classroom Pro- 
ducts, by J. Crosby Chapman and Grace P. Rush (1917). This 
book reproduces scales for measuring abilities rather than 
knowledge; one cannot but regret the present emphasis on tests 
of mere knowledge. “Knowledge is important’’ is the expres- 
sed justification! But wisdom and the skills of right living are 
of reater importance. 


Relative percentile ranking according to the normal curve, 
aform of which has recently been adopted by the College 
Entrance Examination Board, has been introduced into the 
schools. Sometimes individual progress charts are used to 
encourage school children to compete with their own records. 


One argument in favour of the new-type tests—true or false, 
multiple choice, completion, and matching—is that the scoring 
can be More objective. As the tests are revised, care is being 
taken to minimize the credit for guessing. With this fault put 
aside, the advantage of a test that permits a wide sampling of 
information to be tested ina short time with relatively little 
fatigue may easily be seen. It is recognized, however, that such 
tests must be supplemented by the discussion type of question, 


to teach the student how to organize his own constructive ideas 
and express them clearly, 


While all such devices seem more nearly related to admini- 
stration than to guidance they have generally been advocated 
under the term educational guidance. The Pennsylvania study 
and many other investigations have furnished tests and norms 
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for wholesale jobs of examining pupils (and teachers) on a rela- 


tively objective basis. 


Here should be mentioned the aids to self-discovery and 
appraisal developed in the schools of Providence. Tests and 
other devices are used extensively in the classroom itself, 
scored by the pupil himself, and at his own initiative used as 
data for counselling. (See Richard D. Allen’s Self Measurement 
Projects in Group Guidance and Organization and Supervision of 
Guidance, 1934.) Such in-class testing was practised by Carl 
E. Seashore at Iowa State University between 1912 and 1918. 


College Exploratory Courses 

en given to the emergence of explora- 
tory courses and the class for educational and occupational 
information, to classifying students, and to teaching how to 
study in the early years of the secondary school, Similar changes 
have been taking place in the college. Because so many courses 
are offered from which to choose, college students need 
preliminary samples, and high school experience is insufficient 


for the purpose. 


Thus far attention has be 


endency to offer introductory courses in 

the major fields of learning in the freshman year. Great Books, 

offered by Charles Mills Gayley at the University of California 
ha general course. At Columbia - 


as early as 1900, was suc 

University in 1919 a course of this kind was called Introduction 
to Civilization. It included a study of the physical world, 
historical background of the present, and current govern- 


mental, economic, educational problems—a scope doubtless 
too large. 


There grew up 4 t 


Another interesting exploratory course was put into book 
form as The Nature and the World of Man (1926) by sixteen 
members of the University of Chicago faculty. This book 
gives an outline of the physical and biological world: 


The survey course was designed to give capable students a 
preliminary view of the rich intellectual fields that lie before 
them so that, on the one hand, all of their work shall have 
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a large measure of unity and coherence, and, on the other 
hand, they will be able to decide early what particular 
subjects they may wish more thoroughly to explore... . 
The success of this educational experiment, from the stand- 
point of both instructors and students, bas seemed to make 
advisable the production of this volume. 


Such courses, supplemented by individual counselling, have 
proved to be valuable for the educational guidance of stu- 
dents. 


College Orientation Courses 


In a discussion of informational courses (about the college) 
in the Orientation of College Freshmen (1926) Henry J. Doer- 
mann gives this list of purposes (page 97) one or more of 
which had appeared in the stated aims of the courses given 
in 1926: 


1. To enable the student to understand the college curri- 
culum í 
2. To give a survey of significant fields of knowledge 


3. To enable the student to understand and make better 
adjustments to college life 


4. To enable the student to understand present-day prob- 
lems 


5. To train the student in thinking 

6. To teach how to study 

7. To orient the student with respect to a career. 

Reed College, Oregon, had in 1911-12 a course, College 
Life, including choice of studies, methods of study, and choice 


of vocation. Twenty-seven orientation lectures were given at 
Brown University in 1915-16. 


The purposes of the College Aims course at Antioch, which 
is one of the most complete courses of this kind, were defined 
by President Morgan (1921) as follows: 
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First, to indicate to the student the major issues, problems, 
and experiences in everyday life, for which his college 
training should be a preparation. 

Second, to teach him to budget his time and energies so 
as to eliminate the less essential and to include the more 
essential undertakings while at college. 


Third, to teach him how to study. 


Fourth, to made a survey of possible callings, and to 


indicate the manner in which he can best make an analysis 
demands of the calling in 


of his own qualifications and the 
order that he can make a wise choice. 

Fifth, to give an understanding of the purpose of scienti- 
fic observation and research, and of the use of the imagina- 
tion in scientific study in the fields of physical science, 
biology, psychology, history, etc. 

Sixth, to give him an idea of what 
expect to receive from the yarious CO 
college. 


contribution he may 
urses offered at the 


Such efforts, combined with freshman week as established 
at the University of Maine in 1923, and the various tutorial 
systems in England and in our eastern colleges, were early 
attempts to furnish educational guidance to college students. 


Guidance for Other Activities 


It seems safe to say that vocational and educational guidance 
were developed first and earliest elaborated. Meanwhile in so 
far as physical education and physiology functioned in habit 
formation it may be said to have offered guidance in health 
habits; likewise the study of civics may have had effect in the 
activities of citizenship; perhaps student activities and student 
government assisted. And Sunday schools hoped that they 
were guiding in religious and ethical activities. 


Yet it seems fair to assert that school studies upon the 
whole were terribly preoccupied with knowledge and rarely 
concerned themselves with action. A spirit of defeatism might 
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almost be said to have dominated the schools and colleges, so 
far as guidance in acquiring skills was concerned, and this at a 


time when every good parent and every [effective employer was 
able to achieve just that result. 


At the early national conventions on vocational guidance 
the need for other kinds of guidance was voiced occasionally. 
At New York in 1912 the importance of leisure-time activities 


was stressed twice. In summarizing one of the sessions Frances 
Perkins said: 


It has been stated recently by William D. Haywood, and 
Professor Simon N. Patten of the University of Pennsylvania, 
both of whom have arrived at the same conclusions from 
entirely different points of view, that the most important 
question before the working class today is how to gain more 
leisure and how to use that leisure. That is a thing I think 
we are forgetting when wetalk about work and the impor- 
tance of work. We are forgetting the importance of leisure, 
and of the security and personal satisfaction of the persons 
doing the work. 


A little later in the conference, Arthur D. Dean of the 


State Education Department of New York made this statement 
in his address: 


Then there is the problem of educating people for leisure 
as well as for vocation. Some day we shall probably have a 
National Society for rhe Promotion of Education for 
Leisure. In other word, there is involved in our plan not 


only the job of fitting people to work, but also the job of 
fitting them to live. 


Another speaker was anxious to have school men turn to 
what he termed “the vocation of citizenship” as soon as the 
idea of vocational guidance was accepted. In speaking on 
“‘What Business Expects of the Schools,” J. Franklin Crowell 
ofthe Wail Street Journal discussed discipline, knowledge, 
adaptability to changing conditions, and loyalty to the organi- 
zations and institutions of the day. On this last point he 
said: 
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The fourth requirement is to give the pupil some apprecia- 
tion of his connectional relations to the life in which he 
lives. He is not an A No. 1 candidate for success unless he 
respects and is loyal to his his home. He is notan A No. 1 
candidate for success unless he is loyal to his business. He 
is not an A No. 1 candidate for success unless he is loyal to 
his school tasks. He is not an A No. | candidate for 
success unless he is loyal and faithful to the cultural 
agencies of his time, to his church, and his improvement 
agencies, organizations, and so forth; and above all, he is 
no sort of a candidate for success if he is not Joyal to his 
nation and to his state and his city. 


In 1914 Jesse B. Davis issued his Vocational and Moral 
Guidance. (In the English Journal of October 1912, he had set 
forth his plan.) Ethical training, so called, has of course a long 
history—one might add, an indifferent history. Davis apparen- 
tly first specifically made it a matter of guidance. 


On September 3, 1915, ina talk at Tacoma, Washington, 
Meyer Bloomfield used the expression, “All education is now 
recognized as guidance” (Tacoma Ledger, September 4, 1915), 
This statement was made in an address to teachers on the 
subject of vocational guidance, and the context of the state- 
ment bears no explanation of what the author had in mind. 
Perhaps he was influenced by Eliot’s famous essay on the life- 
career motive, in which the President of Harvard seemed to 
recognize little other than a vocational outcome for college 
studies; at any rate, the context of Bloomfield’s statement 
is entirely vocational. Nevertheless it isa striking declaration 
of a hope for better forms of education—a hope which perhaps 
will not be fully realized for many decades. 


Should All Education be Devoted to Guidance? 


In 1918 there was issued the famous pamphlet, Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education, for more than a decade the best 
seller of the United States Office of Education. Its insistence 
that the true aim of education should be help toward effective 
living in the several areas of human activity was a challenge 
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to existing procedures, However, the thirty-two pages of this 
document were too few to set forth the necessary implementa- 
tion of the idea; even the implications for guidance are not 
definitely stated. 


Following these declarations a number of writers began to 
direct their attention to life activities rather than to subjects; 
examples are Alexander J. Inglis in Principles of Secondary 
Education (1918), William M. Proctor in Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance (1925), and Aubrey A. Douglass in Secondary 
Education (1927). 


“Education as Guidance” was the tittle of a School and 
Society article of December 23, 1922, by John M. Brewer; it 
advocated placing skilled living activity as the objective of 
education, with knowledge and wisdom as tools. Ten years 
later the writer issued his book of the same title. These writings 
elaborated the view that shools and colleges exist to guide the 
young in their individual and co-opertive activities—school life, 
home membership, citizenship, vocation, leisure and recreation, 
personal well-being, religion. 


A recent pronouncement indicating that all education should 
result in the guidance of its beneficiaries is from Harold Ben- 
jamin in his Editor’s Introduction to Myers’ Principles and 
Techniques of Vocational Guidance (1941). He implies further 
that instruction is neither a primary aim of education nor co- 
ordinate with guidance, but is rather a means to the guidance 
alm: 


Today they [the teachers] are attempting the vastly more 
complex and comprehensive task of leading fellow learners 
to change their own ways in the direction of great ideals 
for community living.... The skills and information 
taught today, whether verbal, numerical, aesthetic, social, 
or scientific, are richer, stronger, and more complex than 
they were one hundred years ago precisely because they are 
now taught as tools tand devices for the achievement of 
great ends rather than as ends in themselves. 


—~+45,-— 
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Whether or not these views will influence education mar- 
kedly remains to be determined; at any rate students of voca- 
tional guidance have contributed to these broader concepts, 
The notion of having classes, laboratory activity groups, and 
counselling in educational guidance, guidance for leisure-time 
activities, citizenship, home membership, and the other 
activities sounds strange at first; but the idea of learning what 
people have to do in order to live well, and making that the 
subject matter to be taught in school, is a startlingly simple 
one. These developments, whether or not they go far. all grew 
out of or were promoted by the beginnings in vocational 


guidance. 
The Movement Called Child Guidance 


Out of the interest in mental hygiene, and apparently not 
influenced by vocational guidance, grew up during the twenties 
the effort called child guidance. Its proponents interested 
themselves in habit formation for infants and young children, 
chiefly of preschool age. Logically enough, abnormalities of 
behaviour on the part of the child were in large numbers of 
cases found to be due to ignorant or selfishly stupid behaviour 
patterns practised by parents in dealing with the child. Great 
good has resulted from the clinical guidance of parents and 
children. The movement is as yet largely dissociated from the 

though in a few communities the advan- 


work of the schools, 
tage is seen of continuing the records and the treatments into 


the elementary grades. 


Status at the Ends of the First Dozen Years 

Vocational guidance by 1920, having made a creditable 
beginning in the development of effective facilities and having 
established itself in a number of school systems, now was 
influential in the corresponding development of systematic 
educational guidance. Although naturally debate on students’ 
choice of studies and other related problems had gone on long 
before 1908, the new impetus led to more effective tools and 


procedures. 
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Moreover more than one worker in vocational guidance had 
begun to suspect that the techniques and facilities used by 
' this form of guidance might with great benefit be adapted for 
education in other areas of life activity—guidance first for 
successful progress through the educational career itself, then 
likewise for progressive decisions and problem-solving in the 
home, citizenship, care of the person, leisure and recreation, 
religion, ethical life, and all the rest. Accordingly vocational 
guidance has begun to make a contribution to educational 
theory and practice far beyond that which was at first intended 
and planned. 


4 


Philosophy of Educational 
Guidance 


We now turn, after tracing the history of a third of a century 
of vocational guidance, to a summarizing and concluding 
chapter dealing with some unresolved issues as of 1942. These 
we shall classify under the following heads: philosophy, scope, 
tools, methods, institutions, organization and administration, 
terminology, evaluation. 


Issues relating to the Philosophy of Vocational 
Guidance 


Unlike many other movements relating to occupational life, 
vocational guidance early received a social inclination, Neither 
Samuel Smiles nor Adam Smith grounded its philosophy. 
Seldom have even the hangers-on in the movement stated the 
raw doctrine of helping youth in getting ahead as the aim of 
guidance. Recognition of mutuality has been common if not 
universal in the literature. 


In truth, a social aim for vocational guidance above even 
the mutuality pattern is inherent in the thought that the guided 
should become active agents in the improvement of all occupa- 
tional life: here was developed a real issue. Is there a distinct 


aim for the vocational guidance movement, beyond helping 
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individuals to succeed in an ethically integrated occupational 
career? Must future dentists and accountants be guided too 
into right attitudes and actionsin respect to conditions—favour- 
able-to-success for the farm labourer, the clerk, and the 
machine tender? Are we satisfied with a situation in which the 
workers in certain professions earn in one year an amount 
requiring of common labourers a decade of work? 


Indeed, it is maintained, the work of vocational guidance is 
less than half done if the guided are prepared only for indivi- 
dual success, even if they know clearly that this success must 
be founded on mutuality, with a bit more give than take. No, 
say others; counsellors are busy enough without teaching such 
generalities—the civics teachers can handle such topics. But 
will the civics teachers or any others deal with such matters 
as union membership, occupational ethics, employer-employee 
relationships, organization of enterprises, owner responsibilities, 
problems of capitalism, government regulation, co-operative 
associations, problems of farmers ? (Since 1915 the writer has 
measured the national party platforms, to find that always the 
vocational problems occupy more than 50 per cent of the 
space.) Civics teachers, however, are busy enough with their 
present work, and not even courses in economics put the 
worker in the spotlight—processes and principles predominate. 


Unless a greatly increased block of curriculum time be 
devoted to the classes in occupational information such teaching 
will be impossible. True we teach geography for such general 
values, and not to help pupils plan trips. But in the meagre 
time available for guidance we have time only to show the 
world of work to pupils, its problem requirements and possibi- 
lities, and to guide them in planning their own careers. Besides, 
where will teachers be found who can handle the highly con- 
troversial subjects suggested ? Perhaps we must trust some- 
thing to general good will on the part of our pupils. 


Still, it may be urged, the meaning of the words vocational 
and guidance would seem to justify the broader, social aim for 
the work. Time will tell. 


Another large issue is involved in the attitude of wor- 
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kers in vocational guidance on the subject of capitalism as 
a system of vocational life. Let us define capitalism as a system 
in which, with few exceptions, nine-tenths of the workers seek 
permission to work from the other one-tenth, the latter group 
being the enterprisers who organize businesses of their own 


and take the attendant risks. 


Attempted amendments to capitalism are many, and alter- 
native proposals legion, but the fact seems established that its 
wholesale and sudden abolition would be likely to take demo- 
cracy with it. The consumer co-operative movement is perhaps 
most promising as a partial substitute, but this would not 
abolish capitalism any more than would government operation 
of certain functions and enterprises. Boards set apart from 
active political control, and nonprofit, like the New York Port 
Authority and the British Broadcasting Corporation, may in 
time become common, but this plan and the co-operative 
scheme require a high order of ability unlikely to be developed 
without the incentive to individual initiative that capitalism 
calls forth, and require much unselfish devotion, for which we 
seem morally unready. 


The issue comes to this: shall the schools and colleges 
actively encourage the alternative proposals ? On the one hand 
it is urged that the manifest disadvantages of capitalism require 
continual and candid criticism of the whole sastem; on the 
other, that the criticism of capitalism encourages crackbrained 
schemes and too-easy solutions which may ere long “kiil 
the goose” and lose the best of our present vocational life. 
Among workers in vocational guidance it must be admitted 
that the conservatives dominate: the present system with 
all its faults is loyally adhered to by most counsellors. Even 
when this system does not furnish jobs the counsellors 
counsel patience rather than parades. Do they even teach 
what the alternatives are ? Frank D. Graham’s The Abolition 
of Poverty, a 1932 plea for the government to take over 
the factories and put the un-employed workers to work 
on producing goods for their own needs, received no 
support from the vocational guidance people. Even “taking up 
the slack” of capitalism, as proposed by Franklin K. Lane 
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and endorsed by all the candidates for president from Wilson 
down, found little active support among educators. Very 
evidently, in the future of capitalism here and abroad, we have 
a lively issue which vocational guidance has hardly explored. 
Yet it mightily concerns the careers of the guided. 


Another issue set deeply in its philosophy is the relation of 
vocational guidance to liberal education and to vocational 
preparation. Shall vocational guidance counsel the individual 
to continue his liberal studies as long as possible, or shall it 
turn his thoughts reasonably early toward preparation for his 
work ? Or shall adherents of guidance support only a remade 
form of liberal education which will apply all studies, not to 
work alone, but also to present problems in home life, group 
life, recreation, health, religion, ethics, citizenship ? Shall such 
broad studies be endorsed, and prolonged, with intensive 
preparation for the techniques of a job delayed as long as 
possible ? 


On the college level vocational guidance functions apparen- 
tly with little relation to the student’s curriculum; more often 
on the secondary level at least a few studies are used for guid- 
ance purposes. These issues are important but as yet unre- 
solved. 


Likewise important but unresolved is the issue concerning 
self-guidance as the aim of our work. When the army person- 
nel work began, a decade after Parsons, there was little thought 
of self-guidance; necessity and the war atmosphere militated 
against it. In truth, the army “personnel work’’—well named— 
under the Committee for Classification of Personnel, was 
vocational selection rather than vocational guidance. Visualize 
on the one hand the employer or employment manager trying 
to fill a specific job: with the job in mind he interviews many 
individuals until he finds one to fit. On the other hand, visua- 
lize the counsellor faced with an individual who wishes to select 
one among many vocations. The former procedure begins and 
ends with the job; the individuals are the means. The other 
begins and ends with the individual; the various available 
occupations are the means. 
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Now it seems obvious that there will be little if any oppor- 
tunity for self-guidance in the first situation, whereas there is 
much in the second. But here the issue arises, shall the voca- 
tional guidance movement adhere to an ideal of self-guidance 
for the coming generation—self-decision based on self-en- 
lightenment-—or shall we more often depend on highly technical 
knowledge in the mind of the expert, leading to rather definite 
advice, with little effort to enlighten the ‘“‘counselee”’? Or can 
both advice and self-enlightenment be achieved? 


Advice is faster, more definite, less confusing, and perhaps 
more successful, just as to many persons seems expert dogma- 
tism in other fields—citizenship, health, the home, religion— 
where not? But the issue is clear enough: shall the field of 
vocational effort, occupying as it does the largest share of our 
waking time, be withdrawn from the beneficence of democratic 
self-determination? Would it be safe to hand out solutions to 
the oncoming generation, in such an important matter as his 
lifetime of work, even were we sure of our answers? 


Analogies are often urged, especially those to the physician 
and the lawyer; the latter is called “counsellor at law”. One 
book has paralleled the problems and functions of the counsel- 
lor with those of the doctor, from blood-pressure to X-rays! 
“Diagnosis” is used by some authors; perhaps we may soon 
expect the frank use of the term “prescription”. Yet the 
physician’s diagnosis is seldom comprehensive, his problem 
normally being restricted to but one trouble, and his treatment 
has to do with a temporary, pathological problem. Moreover 
the younger doctors oppose the “bedside manner”, favouring 
something like educational methods. And even the legal 
counsellor, though his task is very different from that of the 
vocational counsellor, often if not usually presents alternatives 
and leaves decision to the client. 


Is vocational guidance a matter of diagnosis and expert 
technical diagnosis and take-it-or-leave-it suggestion, or is it 
essentially an educational function? This is the real issue here. 
In subtle ways the answers are being given every day in every 
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conference between counsellor and counseled. The total answer 
is going to be of vital importance for the future of this country 
and the world. Many persons besides the dictators believe that 
vocational life is too complicated and personal qualities too 
hidden to be taught to the young. Shall we then throw 
overboard the dictum, “Know thyself”, and shall the 
opening of the boy’s world “oyster” be given over to the expert 
opener? 


Issues related to the Scope and Subject Matter of 
Vocational Guidance 


Since guidance is not the exact duplicate of personnel work, its 
effort may be restricted to the area having to do with the giving 
of enlightenment and experiences leading to self-direction. 
Then perhaps another movement named “vocational direction” 
or “adjustment” should function if, when, and as diagnosis and 
prescription are to take place. Hiring and the assignment of 
work in a factory and personnel control in the army might 
appropriately be called by that name. But if the scope of 
vocational guidance is to be so broad as to comprise such 
assignment and control as well the word ‘‘guidance’’ does not 
fit. 


Within our restricted area the work is vast enough. Parsons’ 
suggested factors (see above) were later arranged seriatim in 
“six steps”. Issue has repeatedly been joined as to whether all 
these rightly come within our scope. Does the act of placement, 
for example, constitute a function of guidance? Again, is the 
individual’s vocational preparation an item of his guidance? 
The very common use of the word ‘training,’ for vocational 


education, would seem to indicate the absence of the guidance 
ideology. 


Sometimes such issues have been resolved with the remark 
that there is guidance ‘attending’ placement and preparation. 
The act of placement, it is said, may be surrounded by a kind 
of instruction and counsel that will help the person to “under- 
stand what it is all about” and thus to achieve a greater 
measure of initiative, which may enable him better to seek a 
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job on his own account should this become necessary. Similarly 
guidance designed to accompany vocational preparation may 
help to develop social viewpoints about the vocation—items 
of wisdom important for success. Figures of causes of dis- 
charge in factories indicate that lack of skill and of technical 
knowledge are far less often issues in holding a job and 
achieving promotion than are lack of habits of wise behaviour. 
Al! such attending elements of true guidance can be furnished 


by the counsellors. 


Does testing come within the scope of vocational guidance? 
On the one hand “‘testing is here to stay” in any comprehensive 
plan of guidance; of that there can be no doubt. On the other 
hand the act of using a test, questionnaire, or blank does not 
of itself necessarily contribute to the education of the person 
filling it out. Therefore it may be argued that a separate 
agency—a school psychologist or psychometrist—should attend 
to testing, furnishing the results (raw scores and comparative 
statistics) to the vocational counsellor. Some students of 
guidance are strongly for the combination of these duties, 
stating that only the trained psychologist is competent to 
make the necessary interpretations of the data revealed by the 
test results. 


Counsellors, however, are concerned with many questions 
to which testing does not apply; moreover, so many counsellors 
are needed that statistical training of them all would be 


impossible. 


Tf as seems likely there is to be a division of labour between 
testing and counselling, the issue will then remain: what 
relationship will subsist between the two groups? Will the 
psychologist and statistician serve the counsellor, or will they 
control and direct his work? Or, will the two groups work 
together as independent experts, both under the general super- 
vision of principals of schools and deans and presidents of 


colleges? 


Experience and analogy would seem to indicate the propriety 
of a rather definite division of labour. Toolmakers are more 
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expert than tool users, yet they serve the mechanics and do not 
do their work for them, Psychologists and statisticians will do 
well to perfect the tools and try these tools out in expert 
fashion, but they can hardly prescribe how and when these 
tools will be used, nor can they both make and ase the tools as 
a steady professional task. 


Is the scope of vocational guidance broad enough to include 
work in the curriculum of school and college studies? Shall 
exploratory exercises in the clerical and industrial areas be 
included as guidance? Shall classes in occupational information 
be included? Practically, as indicated earlier, the former are 
usually given by teachers from the commercial and industrial 
departments, and the latter by vocational counsellors. Joint 
supervision may suffice for the exploratory courses, to make 
sure that allaims are given consideration, perhaps the issue 
of scope need not be raised. In any case both exploratory 
and informational classes are needed fer vocational guidance; 
on that there is no issue at this date. Both too are highly 
educational. 


Does guidance for the educational career become part of 
vocational guidance? The two areas greatly overlap; for 
example, guidance in choice of studies frequently has implica- 
tions for the vocational career. Educational guidance is a 
ghostly thing unless it leads into guidance for the more lasting 
activities of life, of which the vocational is one. Yet the 
question remains, should the two be amalgamated? 


Perhaps the issue is more clearly seen if we ask whether or 
not all guidance should be one. When vocational guidance 
began to suggest work in other areas (or when other kinds of 
guidance were started) there were not lacking educators to point 
out that the unity of the individual demanded unity of guidance. 
Hence, said they, the same guide should guide on all problems. 
They failed to see, runs the opposing argument, that by the 
same principle of unity one’s lawyer and physician would have 
to be one and the same person. Moreover, it may be urged, the 
unity must be achieved by the person himself, not by his 


servants, mentors, Or guides. 


ae 
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The issue has been transferred very”interestingly to text- 
books. With the spread of guidance, books began to appear 
which proposed to guide the child to complete living— home 
relations, vocation, health, recreation, and all the rest. A single 
course was to guide for life, though what the rest of the 
“standard curriculum” was supposed to accomplish (besides 
admit to college) was not stated. At any rate thisis at present 
a lively issue, quite unresolved. We shall meet it again under 


the topic administration. 


Another interesting issue has been raised by George E. 
Myers and others, and concerns both scope and terminology. 
Professor Myers maintains that guidance must relate only to 
decision-making; that only when there are two or more alter- 
natives before the individual—all good courses of action but 
the choice among them depending upon individual differences— 
can there be guidance. Ethical conduct, citizenship, health, 
religion, home life, he holds, requiring only straight going 
without choice among alternatives, require instruction but not 


guidance. 


The point need not be laboured, nor perhaps is it of primary 
importance. But are there not matters or morale, choice of 
right over wrong, and matters of timing which require the 
help of a guide? Is instruction at its best adequate? Will 
instruction alone function in such problems? Does not the 
guide on a dangerous mountain trip, who no safe alternative 


path, give “guidance”? 


The scope of vocational guidance is not confined, of course, 
to school and college students. Adults of all ages are served in 
various ways, in respect to problems of promotion, retraining, 
job getting, and other matters of readjustment. No issue is here 


involved. 
Issues relating to Tools 


Parsons began with counselling butin his book he suggested 
many other tools, particularly records, questionnaires, and 
vocational information, Later, standardized tests, interest 
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inventories, exploratory and tryout experiences, and classes for» 
vocational information have been developed and are now well 
established. Most of these present no special issue at the 
Present writing. For the last named the homeroom has been 
tried but found to be a duli tool; likewise the once-a-week class. 
Combination with classes in civics is common, but both are 
important enough for separate emphasis. 


During almost the whole period of organized effort in 
vocational guidance, however, the problem of tests and other 
measures of individual characteristics—their use and limita- 
tions—has been the subject of controversy. At first many early 
workers in guidance distrusted them. The present writer, 
Perhaps needlessly concerned over the extravagant claims of 
Hugo Munsterberg, over the claim that a test of intelligence 
would suffice as a measure of ability in stenography, over the 
apparently proscriptive determiners based on a supposedly 
constant I.Q., and Over the charlatans who decided vocational 
futures for a fee, tilted in needless battle where right was 
bound to win anyway. At any rate testing has won its way. 
Perhaps some test makes are too fond of their products, 
and criticism is still unorganized; at this writing there is 
greatly needed a professional association to issue trustworthy 
judgments on tests as they are issued; publishers and sales 


agents still seem to operate on the principle, “Let the buyer 
beware.” 


It must be remembered that the great bulk of research in 
vocational -aptitudes and interests has been with adults or 
older youth, and that as yet little has been done with boys and 
girls, nor indeed with the common occupations into which 


they will go. This is another reason, perhaps, for dependence 
on actual tryout experience. 


An obrerver of long experience in educational and social 
enterprises, Raymond G. Fuller, writes of what he calis over- 
emphasis on the scientific method: 


Some of the exponents of modern vocational guidance are 
so very scientific that they aren’t scientific at all! There is 
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son tests and measurements, individual 
and statistical correlations, that the 
with his motivations and his 
er gets to be understood at 
than it needs methods 


such an emphasi 
and job analyses, 
counselee as a human being, 
family and group situation, nev 
all. Counselling needs wisdom more 


and techniques. 


eal issue here is the gigantic one already 
noted: is vocational guidance essentially an educational matter, 
enlightening and informing the individual and assisting him in 
the conscious task of understanding his abilities, interests, and 
limitations, or is it a highly technical social service to be 
rendered to passive and somewhat uncomprehending persons? 


Another student of guidance puts it: 


Perhaps the r 


If our movement is ever to proceed in a direction away 
from such educational procedures as sampling experiences, 
classroom instruction and discussion, and educational and 
vocational counselling of a comprehensively informative 
nature, I for one wish to be understood as “‘viewing with 


alarm.” 


This issue is greatly complicated by the two kinds of 
counselling now going forward—that extended over long 
periods of time and that compressed into a few weeks. If and 
when young people have the benefit of many years of counsel, 
foundationed by exploratory experiences and prolonged class= 
room instruction and discussion, as is the case now in a score 
or so of communities, we should depend less on the method of 
making sudden “‘diagnoses” of comparative strangers, who 
may or may not have had the advantage of background 
experiences. In the N.Y.A., C.C.C., Y.M.C.A., and Y.W.C.A,, 
in psychological bureaus, and especially in commercial agencies 
operating with fees, the youth heretofore neglected (and often 
he is near adulthood) submits himself only to two or three 
interviews. Naturally tests and diagnoses must be the main 
tools and procedures. In truth, however, there are at least 
five or six important decisions, all needing counsel and all to 
be spread over a period of years, to be made before choice of 
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vocation is appropriate, and several other decisions to be made 
afterward. 


Pamphlets and handbooks are still extensively used, with 
optimum results perhaps when used in connection with classes. 
Textbooks in occupations for classroom use are common 
now; sometimes the thought is voiced that students and 
teachers should gather much supplementary information, 
largely from local sources. 


Issues connected with Methods 


Many issues are related to how the work of vocational 
guidance should be carried on. Should statistical data be set 
forth in correlation tables or in probability tables? Should 
record forms include “all possible facts” or only a moderate 
array, with space for additional data pertinent to each case? 
Should the counsellor attempt most of the counselling himself, 
or should he enlist the aid of other teachers, social workers, 
Psychologists, employers, and even students? Should each 
grade level have a new counsellor experienced with that parti- 
cular grade and its problems, or should each counsellor follow 
along with a certain fixed group of counsellees? Should the 
counsellor devote some of his time regularly to teaching? 
Should the counsellors each do “field work” in occupational 
research? Should counsellors avoid having anything to do with 
discipline? 


Should classes in occupational information give chief 
attention in class to specific callings or to the more general 
problems of vocational life? Should classes for credit meet 
three or five times per week, and at what grade level or levels 
should they be placed? Should such information be placed as a 
unit in the social studies course or programme, or should it be 
an independent study? 


Should exploratory (sampling, tryout) experiences be offer- 
ed as a part of the regular curriculum of the youth? Do tryout 
samples for educational guidance—general mathematics, 
general science, general language—have genuine value as solid 
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subject matter? Can they accomplish their purpose? Is the 
vestibule idea for entering students a good one? 


In the field of preparation for gainful work, how should 
the vocational guidance movement contribute? Through joint 
supervision? Through approving applications for training 
programmes? Should counsellors favour a narrow and intensive 
preparation on the “unit trade” plan, or should they stand for 
amore general preparation—the “horizontal curriculum’”’— 
emphasizing versatility and adaptability and the ability to 
enter upon elementary tasks in two or more related 
occupations? 


What should be the methods of placement and follow-up? 
Should ordinary counsellors participate in this work or should 
it be assigned to specialists? Should placement be a routine 
service merely, or should it always be done with educational 


effect upon the placed? 


What should be done with those who use questionable or 
false methods? Should we enlist the aid of Better Business 
Bureaus to curb them? Should school counsellors warn pupils 
against them? 


Perhaps the above inadequate list will sufficiently suggest 
some problems of method that are still to be settled; the reader 
himself will have to furnish the pro and con. The writer is 
inclined at present to answer the simple questions of this 
section in the affirmative,‘and to prefer the second of the alter- 
natives indicated. 


Issues related to Institutions 


Upon which institutions does the obligation for vocational 
guidance chiefly fall? There are writers who would offer a bit 
of educational guidance in the elementary and junior high 
schools, but omit the vocational. Others, on the theory that 
aptitudes should rest on long continued experience, would give 
industrial, clerical, homemaking, and gardening tasks from the 
kindergarten upwards, plus informal discussion of the workers 
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who carry on such tasks in the day’s work. It was first thought 
that the prime purpose of the junior high school was explora- 
tory—a preview of life in all its imporatant aspects. With the 
depression of the thirties, however, school attendance was 
lengthened, and the senior high school was nominated as the 
chief instrument of vocational guidance. Still others envision 
the time when junior-college opportunity will be standard for 
most of the population—an institution with a great variety of 
curriculums, liberal and vocational, and with a comprehensive 
plan of guidance just inside its front door. On such varied 
issues, important as they are, no decision can as yet be ren- 
dered, It seems certain that, if educational and vocational 
guidance ought to be spread out over a long and leisurely 
period, all the educational units must have an active part 
in it. 


When we come to programmes of vocational education or 
“training” (is the word ever justifiable?) another nest of 
unresolved issues appears. Shall liberal (general) and vocatio- 
nal elements be given side by side in an overlapping programme 
—the high school pupil taking English, music, drafting, shop- 
work, and shop science all at the same time? Training plans, 
say some critics, are ‘‘cluttered up” with non-vocational stu- 
dies, printed in a curriculum labelled “bookkeeping” or 
“automobile mechanics” without even the use of different 
kinds of type. Would it be best to “finish up” the general 
Studies before launching the vocational? For the professional 
institutions some ‘‘prevocational” studies are required of the 
lower schools; for example, mathematics for entrance to 
engineering college, and biology for medical school. But 
usually the actual “training” is intensive and separate. 


Few if any vocational institutions have as yet faced 
adequately the problem of selection of students. There still 
flourish commercial departments in high schools which enroll 
over half the school population for a field of work service 
employing not more than 20 per cent of the world’s workers, 
and engineering colleges that fail to graduate even half the 
students they admit! When will obvious responsibility be 
accepted? 


ee 
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Many persons are so thoroughly distrustful of the educatio- 
nal profession that they are inclined to say that ‘‘outside” 
agencies can do the work of guidance better— Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, the National Youth Administration, or even 
commercialized offices which guide for a fee. Social settle- 
ments, churches, parents’ organizations, ‘‘big brothers” and 
service clubs have been nominated. Whether or not Parsons 
was right that vocational guidance should be undertaken by the 
schools, the fact remains that a third of a century later only 
about 20 per cent of our young people have the benefit of 
such guidance. Youth out of school, therefore, must be given 
assistance. The depression brought a great increase of agencies 
designed to render this help, and many of them persist. Per- 
haps they will have a permanent function, at least until school 
systems effectuate adult education. 


Is there a genuine place for commercial (money-making) 
counselling agencies? The answer ought probably to be in the 
negative. Why should a youth pay a penalty in the shape of a 
profit merely because he has grown up to need vocational 
guidance? Fees for the cost of tests and scoring are defensible. 
But education in the shape of guidance should be free, and 
there are too many temptations to abuse in the other plan. 


Question concerning Organization and Administration 


Such are the issues as yet unsettled; meanwhile, some of the 
best of schools and colleges fail to organize comprehensive 
plans; the variation in ‘‘setup” from school to school and 
college to college is such that it seems hard to believe there is 
any common aim. Indeed, among ‘‘personnel work” and 
“guiding” and “advising” the movement hesitates with a 
neutrality that opens the door to almost any kind of develop- 
oe future plans will be like is an open question 
indeed, 


We have noted the various names by which city departments 
are called. In view of the growing movement for various other 
forms of guidance should the educational and vocational kinds 
be made into a uwit for administrative purposes, and all 
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other forms of fguidance, such as health, manners, discipline, 
recreation, mental hygiene, home life, citizenship, etc., made 
into one or more separate units? A frequent plan in specific 
schools at present is to have departments of English, mathe- 
matics, and the other studies, and in this old-line environment 
to place a “department of guidance.” But if this work be taken 
seriously, and if by chance the main purpose of education 
turns out to be the guidance of the young in all their activities, 
that plan becomes untenable. Why not then provide for logical 
divison of labour at the outset rather than have it forced 
perhaps during a period of misunderstanding and rivalry? 


Again, should the city department of vocational and edu- 
cational guidance be independent and responsible directly to 
the superintendent of schools (or one of his supervisory assis- 
tants) or should it be a subdepartment under psychology, 
psychometrics, child welfare, vocational education, social 
studies, or “‘general guidance”? On the college level should it 
be combined with personnel work, which includes discipline, 
housing, student activities, health, athletics, social events, 
supervision of fraternities, and the rest? Is it one of many 
fields, or does it “stand out”? 


A plan for vocational guidance does not need to be an. 
organic whole, as that for vocational education must be; its 
parts can be developed somewhat independently of each ornen, 
Yet for effectiveness any plan needs unification. If combined 
with other departments will it have its needed opportunity? 
Psychologists are quite willing to take over the movement 
under the name of “student personnel work,” and recent 
activity at Washington has led to the organization of guidance 
within state departments of vocational education. Would 
either of these adoptions benefit the work? Would either group 
foster the democratic ideal of self-guidance better than does the 
present National Vocational Guidance Association? Can the 
counsellor, even when backed up by the valuable data furnished 
by psychologist and psychometrist, still refrain from forming 
a judgment on what the young person should do? And is he 
more likely so to refrain when he is independent of or depen- 
dent upon the psychologist? And, again, can he best counsel 
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regarding vocational preparation when he is a member of a 
department of vocational education? Workers in this move- 
ment need to do much thinking on these problems. Fortunate- 
ly, the present administration at Washington is favourable toa 
large measure of independence for guidance. 


There are many other administrative issues. Can the 
principal of a school become a good counsellor, or does his 
position interfere? Should counsellors have taught, and should 
they continue teaching? What should their preparation be, and 
should it include occupational experience other than teaching? 
Should counsellors receive the same salary as teachers? How 
should the counsellor divide his time among instruction, 
counselling, placement, follow-up, and research? What should 
be his outside relationships? What attitude toward current 
labour problems should the counsellor take ? What toward the 
political and economic aspects of the counselling work? 


A related administrative issue concerns the name and scope 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association. Stimulated 
by the development of plans for other forms of guidance, some 
of its members argue that the association should drop its 
“vocational limitation” and represent to the educational 
profession the whole scope and variety of guidance. These and 
other matters were discussed in the October and November, 
1941, numbers of the association’s magazine, and a committee 
of the association reported at the 1942 convention. The present 
writer finds but one answer to this issue: that the association 
should continue its good but unfinished work; that the 
several kinds of guidance do not cohere, since the principle 
of the division of labour requires a different personnel for the 
large task of vocational and educational guidance, with its 
complex techniques, from that concerned with other forms of 
guidance; that vocational guidance would be so neglected 
under the proposed change that itcould be adequately fostered 
only by the immediate organization of a new vocational guida- 
nce association; that the changed association would have aims 
as wide as all education, and the magazine would be in danger 
of falling apart with the varied interests expressed. 
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One may admit his greater interest in the whole of education 
than in any one part, and also his conviction that guidance for 
home membership, citizenship, ethics, and religion is more 
important than is vocational guidance. Enthusiasts, however, 
prompted perhaps by a sentimental humanitarianism (and by 
limitations and slowness in curriculum revision), wish to do 
everything at once. Cannot at least the movement for voca- 
tional guidance be a bit more modest? This is all the more 
important because the techniques in this field can teach some- 
thing to workers in other forms of guidance, if each sticks to 
his last and does his job well. 


Experience seems to teach that it is illogical and impossible 
to administer “guidance” in a department, and that the cities 
that use the unqualified word really mean educational and 
vocational guidance or else they are merely expressing a wishful 
exaggeration. Such a department, if well set up, would be 
administering all the educational work of the superintendent of 
schools. Probably the Providence effort is the most extensive, 
but it adds to educational and vocational guidance only a kind 
of guidance in human relationships, an understanding of which 
is greatly needed for vocational success, and as a department it 
makes no attempt to guide in leisure and recreation, home 
membership, student government and citizenship, health, or 
religion, wisely leaving these to other agencies. 


Vocational guidance, including as it does curriculum work 
in practical arts and occupational information, testing and 
interpretation of tests, counselling, record making, study of 
vocational life, study of the individual, placement, and follow- 
up, plus all the preliminary and attendent educational 
guidance, is sufficient employment for one set of ‘‘function- 
aries” and for one association. 


Meanwhile the National Guidance Association has been 
established (March 25, 1941), with headquarters at Chicago and 
with the N.G.A. News as its organ. Its scope extends over 
“educational, vocational, recreational, social, health, and 


citizenship” fields, It will test out evidence as to the need for 
such an organization. 
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It would be unprofitable to give much space to the vocabulary 
of this movement; on the whole there is surprising agreement 
considering the newness of the field of service and its variety of 
function. The words personnel and advice we have already 
noted; apparently they should not be used as synonymous 
with guidance and counsel. “Advisement” is not the right 
word for advise. The scope of guidence we have explored 
above. 


“Group guidance” was invented, apparently, as a term to 
mean classroom study, recitation, or discussion; is it any longer 
needed? “Group counselling” is a similar term, but might 
it not be best to confine the’word counselling to work with 


individuals? 


“Aptitude” seems to be a difficult word to use correctly; 
perhaps one’s aptitude for any task is merely his present 
ability in that task when compared to the amount of oppor- 
tunity he has so far had to learn it. Is there any possible 
measure or estimate of one’s aptitude for something with which 
one has had no contact whatever, as beating out gold leaf or 
speaking Japanese? 


Terms have a way of winning out and entering the dictionary 
regardless of logic, yet perhaps workers in guidance can help by 
trying to exercise more care. 


Questions Relating to the Evaluation of Guidance 


Doubtless the hardest question of all is:- What after all is the 
result of vocational guidance? Does anything happen? We do 
not propose to review the articles recently published on this 
topic; the question remains, How can such a complex thing as 
guidance be measured? The writer tried some years ago to plan 
a piece of research to measure success in vocational life. Even 
the definition was elusive, and to discover and isolate its 
criteria more difficult still. Finally an expert statistician con- 
firmed our doubts by the comment “to many variables.” 
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Writers have shown that pupils can gain in occupational infor- 
mation under instruction (Lincoln), and that hiats of more 
sensible decisions seem to appear over a period of counselling. 
Others have shown that takers of advice seem to do better in 
college and work than those who do not. But the main ques- 
tion remains unanswered. Will a plan of exploratory opportu- 
nities, information, testing, counselling, and the rest result in a 
more harmonious vocational life for the next generation? 


A study by Edward Landy and others, reported in the 
November 1940 number of the Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, finds that students of 
occupational information show significantly better behaviour in 
making their occupational adjustments than do those who have 
not taken this subject. 


In 1935 there was organized the Co-operative Study of 
Secondary School Standards, with a schedule of items called 
“Evaluative Criteria.” One chapter of this study concerned 
guidance. The attempt did not constitute a statistical study, 
but rather a check list for determining the presence or absence 
of specific provisions for guidance. ‘‘Educational Tempe- 


ratures” gave a diagrammatic picture of the summarized 
results, 


As to the measurement of exploratory courses, we have the 
significant fact that such work in industry, business, agriculture, 
and home economics, if well organized, will consist of actual 
tasks drawn from occupational life itself. Its “validity”, there- 
fore, is grounded on identity. Consequently it may be said 
that if any teaching has any effect whatever, if experience and 
knowledge can function in any field, such exploratory experien- 
ces are bound to function in occupational adjustment. No 


doubt before many years this will receive adequate statistical 
proof. 


The Outlook 


The prospect seems significantly bright. Even the depression of 
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the thirties did not slow down the growth of the movement. 


Two point seem definitely established: 


1. Never again can schooling be conceived ofas consisting 
only of classroom work; the need for some kind of 
individual attention and counselling cannot be denied 
and must and will be satisfied. 

2. Some form of independent service must and will be 
organized to meet this need; neither superintendents, 
supervisors, “regular” teachers, nor principles can 


furnish it. 


Not so well established are the exact forms the various 
assume. Exploratory courses both in school 
ocational exercises are common, the ‘‘general 
rter century largely supplanted 
manual training. Work in elementary business exercises is 
furnished with an extensive array of good textbooks and work- 
books. Yet the school might in future develop workshops and 
commercial services actually selling goods and services to the 
public, or in a kinder occupational world the young might gain 
elementary experiences with employers. 


services will 
subjects and in v 
shop” having within a qua 


Classes for oecupational information are fortified with a 
number of varied and attractive textbooks, and it is hard to 
see how these classes could be abandoned !n favour of the 
casual reading of pamphlets or supplanted by studies called 
more important. If textbooks on mathematics, geography, 
history, science, French, and the rest are placed alongside those 
on occupational information and each is judged as to relative 
importance by teachers whose eyes are upon the young and 
their problems, present and impending, the decision to include 
occupations can hardly be in doubt. Yet possibly the textbooks 
and the classroom work will move away from fact-learning 
about specific catlings, which may be acquired out of pamphlets 
individually chosen. How to study an occupation, plus the 
more general considerations, seems to be an objective better 


adapted to group work. 
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Simplification of vocational life is within the bounds of 
possibility for the future, either through the growth of con- 
sumer co-operation or through some form of centralized 
direction which would break down the democratic opportunity 
to choose one’s way. Capitalism, necessary as it now seems 
to democratic procedures both in politics and in economics, 
may in a century of change lose its hold. Enlightenment, if 
given soon enough, may make for fortunate instead of disas- 
trous change. To this end the capitalist system should be 
perfected as rapidly and as safely as may be; only by making it 
work at its best can we have revealed to us what is best to be 
done next. 


Meanwhile the oncoming generation needs guidance —the 
total population to choose measures and leaders toward better 
economic adjustments, the nine-tenths of it composed workers 


who will serve for wages, and, most of all perhaps, the one- 
tenth who will become our entrepreneurs. 


A New Profession—or Two? 


There is no doubt that the dream of Lysander S. Richards is 
being realized. He called the functionary to conduct this work 
a “vocopher” in place of Parsons’ name “counsellor”, and he 
did not connect the profession with education as did Parsons. As 
noted earlier there were listed, in 1939, 2,286 counsellors; this is 
more than one-third the number of librarians reported in the 
1910 Census. Besides these there are a multitude of teachers 
devoting a few hours each day to the work of counselling, and 
the 2,286 does not include the many schools not reporting, or 
any private schools, or any colleges. 


How these counsellors have been prepared for their work 
and just how they counsel are questions that need further study. 
We have indicated above the issues between two groups: those 
who seem inclined to decide for the counselee or to offer advice 


to him, and those who definitely try to teach him how to reach 
his own conclusions. 


A recent writer declares that decisions should be reached by 
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e counselled”, but such a decision would 
be so highly coloured by the thinking of the former that one 
can hardly maintain the thesis that the latter would learn to 
take the responsibility for making his plans. 


the “counsellor and th 


guess based on limited observation it 


would be that counsellor-dominated deciding is in the ascen- 
dancy: “over-guidance” is the rule, One critic of the other plan 
declares that it is useless for the counsellor to refrain from 


giving his opinion since the young person can easily guess it 


anyway, 


If one might hazard a 


If all the above be so, the present writer for one will expect 
ere Jong, perhaps when there is a greater sensitiveness to the 
more subtile implications of true democracy in human relation- 
ships, the rise of a new profession of counselling. Workers in 
this field will assist the student to find his way in and through a 
world of numerous persons fond of telling him just what 
he should do, will protect him against both benevolent and 
sinister suggestion and dictation, will help him to see all 
the best alternatives in a given situation calling for action, 
will assist him in examining his case-study data and in 
analyzing and judging each alternative, and will refrain even 
from thinking, much less suggesting, the best decision for 
the young person to make. The tempting but childish question, 
What do you think I should do? will be handed back to the 


questioner. 


It will gradually be seen, We believe, that even correctness 
of decision, important as it is, is not so important as learning 
rightly to make one’s own way in a complex world. 


This by no means implies freedom to do as one pleases with 
his own life and activities—far from it. Indeed, the individual’s 
choices are checked upon, and rightly so, by the hazards of 
admission to the vocational school, to a job itself, and to pro- 
motion and success. Moreover the pro- and -con analyses of 
the several alternatives should bring out the social implications 
of intended action. That we are members one of another cannot 
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be denied or lost sight of. But the issue here is, Which will 
contribute most to the better unification of vocational life, a 
distribution of decisions and Occupational activity based on 
expert opinion and handed to the young as advice, or a distri- 
bution and adjustment based on self-generated conclusions, 
under guidance? Only future history will tell whether the 


vocational guidance movement has brought into being one new 
profession or two, 


5 


Vocational Guidance in 
American Colleges 


‘Vhe history of collegiate education would furnish a fertile 
ground for controversy regarding the origins of educational and 
vocational guidance. W. H. Cowley in “A Preface to the Princi- 
ples of Student Counselling” (Educational Record, April 1937) 
reminds us that the typical college before the Civil War hada 
clergyman for president and a faculty deeply interested in the 
personal well-being of students. Teaching was general rather 
than scholastic, and the professors had time and inclination for 
friendship. German influence, on which the modern, highly 
organized American university thrived, seemed to create a gap 
between teacher and taught. Tutorial influences from Oxford 
did not restore the old relationship, since tutors were interested 
only or chiefly in academic development. 


Beginnings of Educational Guidance 


E. G. Williamson in How to Counsel Students (1939) traces 
beginnings of personnel work and guidance to two movements: 
the discovery of the individual student as distinguished from 
the mass, and the attempt to adjust college studies to the needs 
of individual development, including other than instructional 
values. Thus President William R. Harper of the University of 
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Chicago stated in 1905 that the plain duty of the college was to 
diagnose the individual student and then to prescribe for him 
that combination of studies which would best suit his needs 
(The Trend in Higher Education, pp. 93-94). Another college 
president is said to have stated about the same time that the 
faculty should contain a “professor of students,” 


Harvard College in 1899 created a committee of freshmen 
advisers, of which Professor B. A. Bartlett was chairman. Four- 
teen faculty members engaged inthe work, the chief item of 
which was periodically to inspect and approve the list of inten- 
ded electives. There is little evidence that any other kind of 
guidance was given. Dean Le Baron R. Briggs, however, who 
served as Dean of Harvard College (practically a dean of 
students) from 1891 to 1902, was aman who helped students 
in manifold ways. There was no recognized plan for guidance, 
however, except in the approval of electives. President Eliot 
was much given to “freedom” of the sink-or-swim variety. 
Apparently the only advance by A. Lawrence Lowell (president 
1909-33) was “concentration and distribution” in choice of 
Studies and social contacts through the house plan. Neither 
man, apparently, saw that guidance takes an advantageous 
position between laissez faire and paternalism in education. 


Stanford University, founded in 1891, frankly endeavoured to 
combine liberal and vocational education. From the Founding 
Grant we read: 


To establish and maintain at such University an educa- 
tional system which will, if followed, fit the graduate for 
some useful pursuit, and to this end to cause the pupils, as 
eatly as may be, to declare the particular calling which in 
life they may desire to pursue. 


Criticism of the Liberal Arts Tradition 


A programme of liberal arts which does little or nothing to 
liberate the student from error of action has often received 
deserved criticism, An Outstanding example of such a discus- 
sion was engineered beginning in 1897 by John Walker, editor 
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of the Cosmopolitan. Walker possessed an energy and a forwrad 
look much like those of Frank Parsons. He started a broadside 
on the topic, “Modern College Education: Does it educate in 
the broadest and most liberal sense of the term?” In the April 
number he set up an extensive and detailed programme of 
studies in such topics as ethics, love, business principles, pheno- 
mena of the mind, the science of health, sciences, languages, 
personal accomplishments, business preparation, citizenship, the 
arts, and manual skills. In reference to the selection of a 


profession he states: 


Upon a wise choice depends not only agreeable duty but 
the measure of success. It is quite true that at the present 
time there is no course in any of the leading colleges which 
in any adequate way provides for the young man’s proper 
equipment in this direction ... The graduate does not go 
systematically to work to post himself regarding the profes- 
sions, and in nine cases out of ten he selects his life work 
as most men select a house and lot, because it is the best of 


which he happens to know. 


Walker gives instances of capital mistakes in this impor- 
tant decision. He then advocates a specific course setting 
forth the characteristics of occupations open to college gra- 


duates. 


Inthe May, 1897, issue President Daniel C. Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins University proposed having a staff of special 
counsellors for studying and advising students, This is the most 
definite proposal in the series of discussions. 


In the July issue Harry Thurston Peck, Professor of Latin at 
Columbia University, ridiculed the idea of help in vocational 
problems asa beautiful dream comparable to the laudable 
desire to make students virtuous and beautiful and successful 
husbands and fathers. He also stated, “When the perfume of 
the Attic violet is stifled by the stenches of the chemist’s cruci- 
ble, the true purpose of the university is forgotten... for then 
there can exist no longer a distinct and definite type of univer- 


sity man.” 
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In the August number President Timothy Dwight of Yale 
distinguished, rightly, between general and professional educa- 
tion, yet he saw no problem in the matter of which professional 
education to choose—a gap which vocational guidance in the 
liberal college might fill. 


The following February (1898) eight questions were set up 
by Walker, with the announcement that they were being for- 
warded to the “chief officers of the leading universities in the 


United States, England, and Germany.” Question No. 4 was 
as follows: 


Inasmuch as the student, ina large percentage of cases, 
immediately following graduation enters upon a professional 
or business career and not infrequently assumes family 
Cares, should not provision be made for thorough instruc- 
tion by lectures on choice of occupation or profession—the 
intention being to afford him the widest possible informa- 
tion regarding the occupations of life, and to enable him to 
choose with knowledge rather than with prejudice? 


The replies of President Thwing of the Western Reserve 
University and David Starr Jordan state that guidance is best 
handled through personal Conversation, but make no clear 
Proposals. In other numbers of the Cosmopolitan articles were 
written by President Henry Morton of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology, by Grant Allen, by Harper, and by Hadley. 


Meanwhile in February, 1898, a series of interesting and 
valuable articles on the general topic, “The Selection of One’s 
Life Work,” was began. The following extracts are from the 
first article, “The Importance of the Choice of a Profession or 
a Business,” by E. Benjamin Andrews, formerly Superintendent 


of Schools in Chicago and before that President of Brown 
University; 


The selection of the field in which one’s life-work is to be 
done is a momentous act. . . At first glance it is surprising 
that comparatively little has been written ona subject so 
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important ..- And, certainly, the choice must finally be 
made by each for himself... Yet few solve the problem of 
a life calling wholly without counsel... It is believed that 
helpful direction of this kind may be extended further than 
it has yet been. There may also be usefully given some account 
of the special advantages and disadvantages of each several 
profession or calling, the rewards and amenities to be hoped 
for in it, and the temptations, hardships, and other infeli- 
cities which its devotees must brave. The present paper 
merely introduces the discussion of these topics on which 
other writers, specialists, will enlarge. 


In the following month an article on ‘Careers in Science” 
was presented by Edward S. Holden, Director of the Lick 
Observatory. There followed during the course of the next 
three or four years articles on law, insurance, medicine, teach- 
ing, journalism, architecture, and civil engineering, and one on 
“Vocation and Avocation,” besides an article on, “How to 
Choose a Life Work,” by T. R. Slicer (August, 1900). 


Living Age, and the Outlook 


During 1900 also the Forum, 
named periodical advo- 


carried similar articles; one in the last- 
cated a tryout as an aid to decision. 


The campaign of the Cosmopolitan reached its climax in the 
February, 1900, number. Here Walker charged that faculties 
of colleges were stocked with special pleaders for a form of 
education two hundred years old and that every one of the 
writers had evaded the question, ‘‘On what lines should the 
education of the average youth be based?” Accordingly the 
Cosmopolitan planned an appeal to students and set aside a sum 
of money to be used as prizes for essays and debates in all the 
leading colleges throughout the country. The announcement 
stated that the last debate would be held at Harvard University. 
This statement aroused President Eliot, who wrote disappro- 
ving letters to all the colleges, and his influence, backed by that 
of others, led to the abandonment of the plan. The editor, in 
announcing his outcome, remarked, “The public will naturally 
ask: ‘Why this disinclination to have this serious discussion 
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regarding the branches that should be embraced in liberal 
education?’ ” 


Whether or not the discussion of the question for debate— 
“What order of studies is best suited to fit the average man for 
his duties in the world of today?”,—would have led to the com- 
prehensive discussion of vocational guidance, this being eight 
years before the time of Parsons, is problematical. Incidentally 
it is highly probable that Parsons knew Walker and about this 
discussion. 


Guidance at Stanford University in 1911 


The first educational and vocational guidance survey of college 
students was undertaken by the faculty of Stanford University 
in 1911. Several committees succeeded each other before the 
work was completed in 1913. Since each department had one 
member on the committee, a complete survey of practices in the 
university was easily possible. In.addition an inquiry was sent 
to other colleges and universities in the country to learn 
what they were doing in individual training and vocational 
guidance. 


The study of the departments at Stanford University revea- 
led introductory or survey courses in four of the ten depart- 
ments, individual instruction with frequent opportunity for 
individual counselling in three, freshman advising, talks, 
records, and counselling in one, a careful system of records in 
another, and traces of vocational guidance in three. The intro- 
ductory course in botany and the freshman survey course on 
the electrical industries were planned specifically for guidance. 
One hour credit was allowed forthe course onthe electrical 
industries, which included lectures every two weeks and inter- 
views, This course included such general topics as reasons for 
coming to college and the careful use of English. It was lear- 
ned that most of the freshmen had an inaccurate idea of the 
work and the salaries. 


The department of mechanical engineering had a similar 


Aa. ~~ 
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programme. Ten men were assigned to an adviser, with con- 
ferences every two weeks alternating with the lectures. One 
professor wished the department to study each student perso- 
nally, determine the field of learning appropriate for him, and 
counsel him on how to study. After a year, however, these 
plans had to be given up because the extra work became too 
great a burden, The law department reported a second-year 
course, Introduction to the Study of Law, which was of a try- 
out or exploratory nature. An announcement states: 


The course serves, therefore, not only to impart information 
about the study of law and to give preliminary training in 
such study, but also to give the student a chance to know 
what the study of law is like and whether he is fitted to 


pursue it. 


Small laboratory classes with opportunity for individual 
instruction and attention were found in the physics department. 
The Latin department planned three conferences a semester 
with each student majoring in the department, to talk over his 
work. Occasionally matters not immediately connected with 
the studies but of vitalimportance to the individual life or 
career of the student were considered. Inthe department of 
physiology and histology, too, laboratory work under the close 
personal supervision of an instructor made possible individual 
advice and influence. 


The English department had worked out an elaborate 
system of gathering statistics on printed forms, outlining 
courses of study, and follow-up conferences. The history 
department issued a circular of instruction and advice to its 
major students; its new students were assigned in small groups 
to instructors to be properly started in their work, and careful 
records of each student were kept, to be consulted before any 
special advice was given; such advice was always to be recor- 
ded. Beginning students in the department of geology and 
mining were called together early in the year and given a talk 
on the character of their work. and the vocational opportuni- 
ties open to them. This effort and the lectures in the survey 
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courses in the engineering departments were the chief early 
attempts at vocational guidance. 


Guidance Offered by Colleges in 1912 


When Stanford questioned other institutions, eighty-two col- 
leges ond universities responded. There were many more 
instances of educational guidance than of vocational guidance, 
The usual method was for students to report to a committee 
of faculty advisers until they had chosen a major subject; then 
the department chosen assumed the advising. At Dartmouth 
College, working under the direction of an executive committee 
composed of the president, the dean, and three other mem- 
bers, the advisers metinew students every two weeks during 
the first semester, interested themselves in their college work, 
interests, and ideals, and discussed with them, through the 
first two years, electives for the next semester, At the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota advisers were appointed so that students 
and faculty could learn each other’s point of view. In 1911 
the University of Michigan appointed from the faculty 
“mentors,” enthusiastic men who served as the personal 
representatives of the dean, to whom they were responsible. 
They handled matters of social life, and from them the stu- 
dents received their grades. There was an adviser for each ten 
students. This work was supplemented by an assembly hour 
once a week at which different phases of university life were 
presented and explanations of the courses were given by the 
deans of the departments. 


Formal courses in occupations for credit were rare at this 
time. The College of Engineering of the University of Illinois 
held assemblies once a week, which were ad 
tatives of the departments. The Univer: 
planned for 1912-13 a series of orientation 
men the second semester, The Reed Co 
Life has been noted elsewhere. 


dressed by represen- 
sity of Washington 

Jectures for fresh- 
llege course on College 


There were few attempts at vocation 


al guidance throughout 
the country. Faculty advisers 


at Dartmouth College and. 


ee as 
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Middlebury College offered advice on vocations, and Swarth- 
more College conducted correspondence with businessmen, 
who gave their judgements as to qualifications for successful 
careers, These letters were kept up to date and were accessible 
to students. At Wellesley College a few lectures on occupa- 
tions open to women were given to seniors. The inquiry also 
showed a few instances of voluntary guidance by students. At 
Stanford University and the University of Wisconsin “vocation 


clubs” had been formed. 


Questionnaire by a Women’s Association 


In 1917 a committee of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
(now the American Association of University Women) sent 
out a questionnaire to one hundred and fifty-three colleges. 
Of the twenty reporting no vocational guidance work seven 
were vocational colleges. Only seven of the eighty-two replies 
reported deans giving vocational guidance; in a second 
questionnaire in 1919 nineteen deans were so reported, Seven 
of the advisers were teaching full time in addition to their 
vocational guidance work, and receiving no additional salary. 
In 1917 it was reported that in most cases the advisers had no 
relation to the appointment bureau. Questions on the use of 
psychological tests were added on the 1919 questionnaire; in 
forty of the sixty-nine responses no use of them was being 
made, though six of these were planning to introduce them 
soon; fourteen colleges reported some use of them. Only eight 
of the sixty-nine reporting in 1919 reported no vocational 
guidance work. The follow-up questionnaire showed marked 
progress, stimulated perhaps by the earlier survey. 


An interesting service was started by Florence Jackson of 
the Boston Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, who 
spoke at Wellesley College on occupational problems every 
Tuesday during the winter of 1911-12. Her appointments 
elsewhere gradually increased until she visited one hundred 
and seventy-five colleges in all. 
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Through the encouragement and help of George F. Zook, 
then chief of the division of higher education of the national 
office of education, Lewis A. Maverick sent out a comprehen- 
sive questionnaire in 1921. His report, The Vocational Guid- 
ance of College Students (!926), was based on two hundred 
and fifty 1eplies. 


Orientation Courses 


Twenty-three institutions reported orientation classes. The 
content of the courses varied; many offered educational gui- 
dance, a few vocational guidance only. In 1917 the state 
university of Montana began offering a required freshman 
course called College Education. It dealt with the choice of a 
curriculum, elements of character and personality, and the 
vocational bearing of the university departments. Whitman 
College had a required freshman course in College Life, given 
by the president, in which vocational guidance was considered. 
Similarly the College of Emporia devoted a week of its College 
Problems course to occupations. Another course of this nature, 
which included career planning and the selection of curricula 
and courses, was given in 1917 at Harrison State Teachers’ 
College, Virginia. In 1919 it was given by the same instructor 
once a week for one semester at Bridgewater College, Virginia. 
At the Southern Branch of the University of California, at Los 
Angeles, a required freshman course in orientation in thought 
and scholarship was given by the director. A freshman elective 
course at the University of Southern California related some- 
what to vocations. At St. Olaf College, Minnesota, the 
freshman elective course in Personal Efficiency dealt with 
measurement of students’ abilities, methods of efficient study 
and adjustment to college life, and advantages and requirements 
of the vocations of chief interest to the group. At Valparaiso 
University a class in the freshman year included the study of 
occupations. 


There were a few courses, most of them in women’s colleges 
or technical schools, devoted wholly to the study of occupa- 
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tions. Hood College had in 1918 in the freshman year an 
elective course for the study of occupations, which was later 
discontinued. At New Hampshire College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, too, courses for guiding freshmen in the choice 
of their work were given in two departments, but were discon- 
tinued after two years. Beginning in 1917 the College of the 
Pacific gave an elective course, Vocational Opportunities for 
Women. In 1921-22 Barnard College was offering Professional 
Occupations: Their Scope, Functions, and Newer Develop- 
ments. Also the College of Industrial Arts, Texas, offered a 
sophomore elective (carrying credit) which covered the history 
of women in industry, the principal vocations open to women, 
and social and business ethics. At Macalester College, Min- 
nesota, the president gave a required course in occupations. 
Boston University in its College of Business Administration 
gave in the junior year vocational conferences constituting & 
regular required course for which credit was given. Ripon 


College, Wisconsin, reported at this time a course in the 
department of education for the study of vocations for these 
dents with the vocations and to 


purposes: to acquaint the stu 
prepare high-school teachers for the work of vocational 


guidance. 


Although the findings in courses in occupations are meager 
at this period, nevertheless students themselves were becoming 
conscious of their need of such training. An editorial in the 
Harvard Crimson of February 1921, concerning the general aim 
of introductory courses asked that they partake of the nature 
of a general survey, rather than consist merely of a drill on 
fundamentals. The following excerpt from an editorial in the 
March 25, 1922, issue of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin calls 
attention to the need for vocational guidance: 


The college ought to be concerned with the student’s choice 
of a career. It ought to help him to know himself and to 
fnd himself in the world, quite as much with respect to the 
important relationship which he bears to the economic order 
as with respect to his other relationships. Perhaps in time a 
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survey of vocational opportunities and educational offerings 
will be made a part of the programme of instruction. 


Vocational Conferences 


At a number of institutions, vocational conferences which 
varied in length from a day toa week were held once a year; 
they were more popular at the women’s colleges than at the 
men’s. Bryn Mawr, De Pauw, Greensboro College, Temple 
University, the University of Idaho, the Illinois Women’s 
College, Vassar, Wilson College, Wittenberg College, and 
Wheaton were among the first to hold such conferences. In 
some cases—at Greensboro College for example—the con- 
ference was held under the auspices of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. The Intercollegiate Vocational Guidance 
Association held its first conference at Wheaton College in 
February, 1917; twenty colleges sent representatives. This 
association endeavoured to plan and improve such conferences. 


The chief drawback of the vocational conference held once 
a year lies in the fact that it tends to be inspirational rather 
than factual, as Maverick has pointed out. However, it may be 
helpful until the colleges place the work in the hands of 
experienced people. 


Lectures on Vocations 


Several institutions reported lectures or series of lectures ON 
vocational topics. At Yale a course of lectures was given to 
freshmen on “The True Value of a College Course”, and there 
were addresses on the choice of a career. Trinity College, t00» 
reported lectures on fields of study and occupations. Stanford 
University, the University of California, and Wesleyan College» 
Georgia, teported series of lectures on fields of study and 
Occupations as well as on other vocational topics. At the 
inkl yoni School of Business Administration, during 
a te ae the two-year course, a series of lectures was 
eae: ag he in different field of business outlined the 
careers, The lectu isadvantages of their occupations as life 

res were followed by confersnces. At Huntet 
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College ten lectures were given by the chairman of the Inter- 
collegiate Bureau of Occupations. At the University of Idaho 
such lectures were given occasionally for interested students. 
At Williams College from 1913 to 1916 lectures and round-table 
conferences on vocations were held, a special fund having been 


given for this purpose. 


The Counsellor or Vocational Director 


The title of vocational director appeared only occasionally in 
the 1912 reports. At Lombard College, Illinois, a vocational 
director held conferences with students; at the University of 
Washington there was @ vocational secretary; and vocational 
counsellors were reported at Temple University and at the 
College of Industrial Arts, Texas. At Northwestern University, 
Illinois, in the College of Commerce there was a general 
vocational adviser and in the College of Liberal Arts a special 
faculty adviser for students in pre-professional courses. The 
Yale freshmen advisers had twenty to forty men each; they 
emphasized personal contact rather than advising. 


Among the women’s colleges Smith reported counselling 
service and Wellesley a vocational counsellor. Radcliffe had a 
director of the Appointment Bureau. Catherine Filene was 
vocational director at Wheaton College and director of the 
Intercollegiate Vocational Guidance Association. In 1921 
Goucher established a personnel office and Vassar a bureau of 


personnel research. 


Despite the fact that there were few authorized full-time 
vocational counsellors Or directors, counselling about educa- 
tional matters and occasionally in regard to vocations was given 
in the colleges more systematically, the 1921 reports indicate 
than in 1912. Usually it was the duty of a dean. The Univer 
sity of Detroit reported a dean and a regent in each department 
who looked after, counselled, and guided students. A popular 
method was for student advisers to report to a committee of 
faculty advisers until the new students chose a major depart- 
ment; then the committee assumed the advising. 
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Visiting counsellors from city bureaus of occupations such 
as the Bureau of Vocational Information, formerly the Inter- 
collegiate Bureau of Occupations for Trained Women, New 
York, the Educational and Industrial Union, Boston (1910), the 
Collegiate Bureau of Occupations, Chicago, and similar organi- 
zations in Philadelphia, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit (1916), and 
Minneapolis, and the Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, 


Richmond, founded in 1914, supplemented the work of resident 
officers, 


College Publications 


The survey revealed also examples of the publication of occu- 
pational information by colleges and universities. Ohio 
Wesleyan University issued a series of small folders between 
the years 1912 and 1921, on such subjects as the college 
and journalism, college and Jaw, and the college and the 
ministry. Between 1915 and 1924 (the individual dates are 
not known) the Division of Vocations at the University of 
Kansas issued a series of twenty-five mimeographed studies of 
vocations, written by members of the faculty. “The Vocational 
Value of French and Latin,” is one title from the series. The 
small folders issued at Beloit College about 1916 contained 
both educational and vocational guidance; Courses Offered in 
the Department of Economics and Training for Journalistic 
Writing and Editorial Work are two examples. In 1918 the 
Bureau of Appointments at Oberlin issued a bulletin, Vocational 
Advice for College Students, which gave for each field the tech- 
nical or professional courses offered at Oberlin, professional 
courses with entrance requirements, and advice from several 
authorities, The Stanford University Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance, also, issued (1919) a bulletin for students 
which discussed occupations under these broad headings: perso- 
nal qualifications, financial considerations, attractions, prepa- 
ration, and special considerations. The Occupations Toward 
Which Wellesley Courses May Lead, a bulletin of 1918 listing in 
each field the occupations or subdivisions, institutions for 
special training, admission requirements, personal qualifica- 
tions desired, and Wellesley courses contributing toward pre- 
Paration, is one such contribution. How to Obtain Information 
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Regarding 450 Occupations for Which Kansas State Agricultural 
College Trains Men and Women is a bulletin (1921) of the com- 
mittee of vocational guidance of that institution, listing the 
faculty member to consult and giving footnote references to 
alumni who might be consulted. Occupational guidance began 
at West Virginia University in 1922 by the publication of 
leaflets on occupations for which the university was offering 
final or professional training. During the first semester of 
1924-25 ten thousand of these leaflets were distributed. Orga- 
nizing the Liberal Arts College for Vocational Guidance was the 
title of a small pamphlet issued by Middlebury College in 1923. 


Beginning in 1921 there was published a vocational series, 
which included such volumes as Francis B. Pearson’s The 
Teacher and Charles Lewis Slattery’s The Ministry, conveying 
information arranged for college students. 


Following the war, experimental beginnings were being 
made in tasting for diagnostic purposes. The University of 
California, Pomona College, the University of Colorado, 
Valparaiso University, and Boston University reported the use 
of an intelligence test. The College of Business Administration 
of Boston University used blanks for rating students. The 
Iowa State Teachers’ College and the College of Emporia, 
Kansas, reported a vocational questionnaire to applicants. The 
latter institution also sent outa precollege information blank. 
In 1925 Cornell reported having used a rating card for several 
years. Seashore at Iowa was beginning to report on the use of 
examinations as a basis for sectioning students in classes 
according to ability. A number of promising plans were descri- 
bed in Guidance for College Women, by Mabelle B. Blake 
(1925), and in Counselling the College Student, by Helen D. 
Bragdon (1929). Both contain comprehensive bibliographies, 


Placement in the Colleges 


Of the two hundred replies to Maverick’s survey indicating 
some form of guidance, thirty-two definitely mentioned place- 
ment. Twelve reported placement for teachers; one college 
placed teachers and preachers. Bowdoin College, Maine, had a 
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very comprehensive scheme: the country was divided geogra- 
phically, and in each district the alumni were organized to help 
new graduates. City placement bureaus for college women in 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia were noted. In the report 
from Goucher College tryout experiences were mentioned; 


Dr. Iva Peters arranged these in co-operation with Baltimore 
employers. 


Some Progress but Many Lacks 


In summary it appears that there was considerable progress in 
the spread of vocational guidance in colleges during the decade 
following the earlier survey of 1911-13. Brown and Dartmouth 
did pioneer work in this field. By 1921 a few colleges and 
universities had many-sided guidance programmes. For example 
the vocational department of Boston University was established 
in 1914. The guidance activities included frequent conferences 
with individuals, the junior-year course previously mentioned, 
the use of intelligence tests and blanks for rating students, a 


bulletin in 1919 on Vocational Counselling and Supervised 
Employment, and various examples of research and experiment. 


The orientation course at Brown University was a very 
comprehensive one, including such topics as the history of the 
university, the aims of the college, student activities, the library, 
hygiene, manners, reading, methods of study, spare time, 
religion. In 1917 the writer instituted such a course at the Los 
Angeles Normal School; it was more closely confined to curri- 
culum matters. In 1926 Henry J. Doermann issued his study, 
The Orientation of College Freshmen. The Choice of an Occupa- 
tion was the title of a Yale University pamphlet prepared by 
Stuart H. Clement and A. B. Crawford (1929); it contained an 
intrcductory statement on choice. Maurice J. Neuberg began at 
Wittenberg College in 1928 a class in occupations for college 


students, and in 1934 issued in textbook form The Principles 
and Methods of Vocational Choice. 


We deal here with earliest efforts; issues and monographs by 
the American Counsii on Education, articles in The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine and Occupations, and reports by other 
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agencies have kept the field abreast of later developments. 
“Personnel work in the college” it is generally called. 


On the whole the colleges have shown reluctance toward 
vocational guidance; some professors do not distinguish it from 
vocational education. Forty replies to Maverick’s questionnaire 
indicated no guidance effort, and many gave their reasons. A 
college for women stated that since their institution was a 
vocational one vocational guidance was unnecessary! 


e times and of lifein a democratic 


However, the logic of th 
exercise of vocational guidance 


society points toward the serious 
in the college, and in spite of plans tried and abandoned 


guidance is increasingly being recognized as an integral pre- 
paration for right adjustment to the social order. 


Psychology and Vocational 
Guidance 


Fundamental to any system of vocational guidance is an ana- 
lysis of a young Pperson’s abilities and preference that may 
have a bearing on his success. And it is also necessary to 
couple this understanding with an understanding of the abili- 
ties and other requirements in each field of work. Realizing 
that an analysis of individual abilities based on observation 
and interview alone lacks sufficient dependability, counsellors 
have endeavoured to devise systems whereby they might better 
estimate the qualities of a youth, Thus Hugo Munsterberg? 


gives an indication of Parsons’ interest in a scientific analysis 
of individual abilities: 


Even Parsons turned to little experimental inquiries in 
which he simplified some well-known methods of the labora- 
tory in order to secure with the most elementary means a 
certain objective foundation for his mental analysis. 
For instance, he Sometimes examined the memory by rea- 
ding to the boys graded Sentences containing from ten to 
fifty words and having them repeat what they remembered, 
or he measured with a watch the rapidity of reading and 
writing, or he determined the sensitiveness for the discri- 
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mination of differences by asking them to make a point 
with a pencil in the center of circles of various sizes. 


tionnaire to discover the 


Parsons also used a long ques 
and interests of the boys 


habits, emotions, traits, inclinations, 
who came to him for vocational guidance. 


Early Analysis of the Individual 


Prior to the work of Parsons psychologists had for many years 
been engaged in the study of individual differences, Alfred 
Weber (1795-1878), G. T. Fechner (1801-1887), and W. M. 
Wundt (1832-1920) during the nineteenth century had accom- 
plished much in laying the foundation stones of the science of 
experimental psychology.” Studying firit the differences in 
sensory discrimination these and other psychologists were able 
to define the experimental technique that would later assist 
psychologists in analyzing mental processes. One of the first 
instances of the application of scientific methods to the study 
of the so-called higher thought processes was the work of 
Ebbinghaus (1850-1909), who published in 1885 the results of 
his experimentation with memory.® Since an understanding of 
the higher thought processes is essential to an understanding 
of vocational abilities the work of Ebbinghaus and his contem- 
poraries is basic to later vocational analyses. That psycho- 
logy’s early study of individual differences would at some 
time help in the solution of vocational problems was realized 
as early as the middle of the nineteenth century by the English 
psychologist, Sir Francis Galton (1822-1911). His interest in 
the nature and derivation of vocational abilities was related 
to his interest in the application of statistics to problems of 
eugenics and heredity and the problems of the “man of the - 
street.” Believing in the existence of native traits that could 
bring about success in one job and failure in another, Galton 
was firmly convinced of the inheritance of general abilities that 
could condition occupational success.* 


This interest in individual differences paralleled a growing 
interest in individual differences in other fields of study. In 
the schoolroom such teachers as Pestalozzi, Rousseau, Dewey, 
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Burk, and Montessori were advocating further consideration of 
the natural differences among students. In sociology a new 
care was being afforded the feeble-minded, the insane, the 
criminal, and the poverty-stricken. 


Psychology in Industry 


Psychology’s growing interest in individual differences and its 
desire to apply its scientific principles to more and more fields 
of human endeavour led first to the use of its laws and experi- 
mental technique for purposes of vocational selection and 
adjustment of workers to the job. and gradully to vocational 
guidance, The science of industrial psychology has grown to 
include an analysis of the requirements of various jobs so that 
tests for scientific selection of workers might be made possible, 
investigation of the best methods of applying human energy 
with special attention to the elimination of unnecessary motion, 
distribution of rest periods, increase of interest and reduction 
of monotony, investigation of the most scientific methods of 
lighting, ventilation, wage payment, labour representation, and 
management of all human relations between workers and 
employers, training of workers on the job, and the study of 
factors influencing the sale of products.’ 


All of these functions are indirectly related to vocational 
guidance. Both vocational selection and guidancee in the choice 
of a vocation require a comparison of the applicant’s vocatio- 
nal abilities with the abilities necessary in a particular job; 
hence experimentation along one of these lines is closely 
related to that in the other. 


The present science of industrial psychology has its roots 
in several different types of experimentation. Scientific manage- 
ment and control of time intervals in factory work was for- 
eshadowed by Dupin in 1829 and Babbage® in 1832, and was 
climaxed with the work of Frederick W. Taylor in the early 
Part of the twentieth century and his overemphasis on the 
machinelike efficiency of each worker, Psychologists also investi- 
gated problems of bodily fatigue during the latter part of the 
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nineteenth century,’ and made preliminary studies of occupa- 
tional learning.® 


Early Mental Measurement in the Field of Industry 


Probably one of the earliest recorded instances of the psycho- 
logical investigation of an industrial problem was the work of 
J. M. Lahy in France in 1905. At that time he investigated 
the psychophysiological traits required for success in typewri- 
ting by giving a variety of tests to good, poor, and average 
operators. Tests which correlated highest with typewriting 
efficiency, he found, were those for memory span, tactile and 
muscular sensibility, sustained attention, and equality of 
strength in two hands.® This experiment is important not so 
much for the value of its findings but because it helped to 
determine the technique and set the goal for the enormous 
movement of psychological testing in industry that was to 


follow. 


Basic to this test and to later experimentation in vocational 
selection is the theory that, if a number of individuals rate high 
in a test and at the same time are relatively successful in their 
common occupation, the same psychological functions are 
responsible for each. A test, therefore, that has been found to 
“measure” this same function by its close correlation with the 
occupational success of the group should theoretically be a 
good means of selecting those workers who will be most effi- 
cient on the job. It is a comparatively simple task to draw up, 
and standardize a test, provided the test is closely related to the 
task concerned—being analogous to, being a miniature of, or 
involving some of the same fundamental operations as the task, 
In this case the worker is mature, his abilities have been deve- 
loped and knowledge acquired, and motivation is no longer a 


problem for the tester. 


The vocational counsellor, on the other hand, is hindered 
by the immaturity of the child’s abilities, his limited under- 
standing of the occupational world, personality difficulties 
accompanying adolescence, lack of motivation, and the impossi- 
bility of setting up a series of tests that would be analogous to 
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or miniatures of every detailed job open to the young person. 
Nor can the testing programme in vocational guidance consist 
of a mere series of vocational selection tests. The counsellor 
must consider the whole individual, who must be measured and 
sampled in all the varied aspects of his individuality. Abilities 
as they apply to his vocational success must be considered in 
relation to each other and in relation to a total pattern. These 
abilities cannot be isolated and measured without some assu- 
rance that the total individual has been measured. The sum of 
the parts is not always the whole. 


Important in the history of industrial psychology is Hugo 
Munsterberg, who in Psychology and Industrial Ifficiency, 
published in Germany in 1912 and in America the following 
year, reported the results of a series of selection experiments 
among motormen, telephone operators, and ship officers. In 
this volume he did much to stimulate psychologists and to 
define the goal of industrial psychology, though his measures 
proved largely invalid. He realized early the value of a true 
vocational adjustment: 

And above all, still more important than the naked commer- 

cial profit on both sides, is the cultural gain which will 

come to the total economic life of the nation, as soon as 
every one can be brought to the place where his best 
energies may be unfolded and his greatest personal satisfac- 


tion secured. 


He was perhaps over enthusiastic as to the possibility of a 
new science that would permit vocational analyses to be made 
by exact, scientific, experimental research. Like many others 
early interested in the possibilities of combining psychology and 
vocational guidance he sought for a scientific instrument 
capable of making an individual’s vocational choice for him. 
These early scientists, however, neglected the study of occupa- 
tions, the responsibility of an individual for his own choice, 
the art of counselling, and the complexity of human nature 
which could never permit vocational guidance to become an 
automatic scientific procedure, In truth, they were more interes- 
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ted in selection than in guidance.” Whether any of these 
researches were suggested by the work of Parsons is a moot 
question, with the probabilities on the affirmative. Munsterberg 
knew much of Parsons’ work and twice stated that a psycholo- 
gist should have charge of the Vocation Bureau. 
Experimentation at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology ` 


Before the United States entered the First World War the 
science of industrial psychology had made great progress, as is 
evidenced not only by the wealth of experimental matetial 
being published but in the organization of associations for the 
advancement of the science and in the appearance of new 
journals and magazines devoted to the experimental reports. 
Among the organizations founded to advance the work of 
industrial psychology in England was the Health of Munitions 
Workers Committee organized in 1915, which led to the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology. In the United 
States in 1915 a Division of Applied Psychology was organized 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, with Walter V. 
Bingham as director, to investigate problems of personnel 
research, salesmanship, and vocational guidance. Out of this 
group the Division of Co-operative Research later developed. 
J. B. Miner, J. R. Zerber, Katherine Murdock, and L. L. Thur- 
stone joined Bingham the same year, followed later by Walter 
Dill Scott, G. M. Whipple, W. W. Charters, B. Ruml, Kate 
Gordon, Thelma Gwinn, W. B. Jones, Edwin A. Lee, D.R. 
Craig, M. Ream, C. F. Hansen C. S. Yoakum, E. K. Strong, 
Jr., Marion Bills, B. V. Moore, M Freyd, A. W. Beatty, D. L. 
Hoopingarner, L. R. Frazier, H. G. Kenagy, H. W. Hepner, 
Grace Manson, A. W. Kornhauser, G. U. Cleeton, R. S. 
Uhrbrock, Mary La Dame, O. R. Johnson, O. P. Pearson, and 
others. Miner had early developed a questionnaire on interests 
the forerunner of Strong’s later researches; Scott was director 
and Bingham secretary for the Committee on the Classification 
of Personnel in the United States Army, 1917-18. In the 
progress madein the development of rating scales, psycho- 
logical tests, trade tests, and interest inventories the work of 
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this group of men has proved an enormous stimulus to voca- 
tional guidance," The Psychological Corporation, an associa- 
tion of psychologists founded in 1921 by J. McKeen Cattell, 
and the Personnel Research Federation founded by Bingham 
and others in 1923 have both extended their fields of research 
to include all phases of industrial psychology and to some 
extent vocational guidance. 


Testing During the First World War 


The 1914-18 war gave a decided impetus to the testing move- 
ment. Much of the experimental material derived from this 
extensive testing programme pertains to problems of vocational 
psychology and vocational guidance. A group test of intel- 
ligence, the Army Alpha, was devised, after which have been 
patterned many of our group intelligence tests for use in 
guidance programmes.’? The study of intelligence levels in 
various occupations has been of significance in pointing out not 
so much the average intelligence of each occupation as the 
range of intelligence within each occupation. There was 
some experimentation in weighting a group of tests in order 
to predict vocational ability in the selection of potential 
aviators. This attempt to predict is in itself significant to 
vocational guidance. A system of qualification cards and 
personnel blanks was developed and has since served as the 
basis of our present personnel work. Tests were devised for 
measuring skill in the various trades. These tests were of three 
kinds: questions on materials, tools, and processes (what to do), 
questions based on pictures, and performance assignments. 
Scores gave a fourfold classification in some eighty occupations: 
novices, apprentices, journeymen, and experts. In 1941 this 
work was revived and extended, again as part of the Army 
programme, by some of the same men (notably Colonel 
Bingham) who served in the former war. 


In addition to psychological and trade tests, rating scales 


were set up to obtain a rough measurement of traits for which 
tests were not available, 
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Earliest Efforts to Measure for Guidance 


One of the earliest instances of the construction of a test for 
purposes of vocational guidance was the job psychograph 
arranged by Carl E. Seashore for the vocation of a singer, 
reported in Science in 1912. Later work continued the analysis 
of this vocation and devised further the means of measuring 
aptitudes for music; these are still in wide use. (The Psychology 


of Musical Talent, 1919). 


Helen T. Woolley began in March 1911, a study of children 
leaving school to enter employment; case records of each child 
were made and scores in a series of intelligence, cancellation, 
memory, and other tests were recorded. Occupational experien- 
ces were studied and the results compared with case and testing 
records. Working children were found inferior to school 
children in logical thinking and in good command of language. 
This research is important in our history because it was 
apparently the earliest attempt to relate occupational records 
with the results of psychological testing. Speaking at thesecond 
conference, Dr. Woolley recommended that a psychology 
labouratory be attached to the vocation bureau of the schools, 
in spite of the fact that ‘experimental ps) chology is as yeta 
a coarse and clumsy tool, attacking @ very difficult, delicate, 
complex problem.” At that time, she believed, teachers of a 
school system could furnish information about pupils that 


would be as trustworthy as the psychological tests. 


Psychology had made so little progress at the date that 
Leonard Ayres was probably justified when in 1913 he attempt- 
ed to quench the fires of enthusiasm springing up in all parts 
of the country for the use of tests,! as evidenced in the follow- 


ing quotation: 


Up to the present time non [of the tests for the selection of 
position for people] has been developed, although expres- 
sions of a longing for them and faith that they will ultima- 
tely be discovered are features of the literature of the 


vocational guidance movement. 
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Theories of Psychologists as to the Nature of Abilities 


Early experimenters seemed to believe that a law of compen- 
Sation permits an individual to excel in several traits because 
he is weak in several others. Thorndike disagreed with this 
theory; on the basis of several experiments he had come to 
believe that desirable traits within an individual exist in a 
Positive relation to each other and that consequently if a per- 
Son is good in one thing it is more than probable that he will 
be good in other things (Individuality, 1911, page 26). Thorn- 
dike later gives evidence of a somewhat different theory, up- 
holding three kinds of intelligence—social, mechanical, and 
abstract—each of which may be unrelated to the others 
(“Intelligence and Its Uses,” Harper’s Magazine, January 
1920). 


Sir Francis Galton as far back as the middle of the nine- 
teenth century believed that there were certain traits which 
because of their close correlation with general intelligence 
could be used to predict it. Good sensory discrimination was 
supposedly one of these traits, and its measurement was there- 
fore a measurement of intelligence. 


In sharp contrast to the generally accepted theory of 
intelligence as a generalization resulting from a number of 
specific abilities is the theory of Spearman that general intelli- 
gence exists apart from but underlying and basic to special 
abilities. A compromise was later effected between these two 
widely different theories, but there still remains for psycho- 
logists the problem of detecting what part of a test score is the 
result of general intelligence and what part represents the 
ability being tested. If general intelligence is really a com- 
posite of special abilities, are our intelligence tests measuring 
intelligence in all its manifestations? If general intelligence is 
apart from special abilities, an underlying element, can voca- 
tional counsellors be sure their tests for special abilities are 
not measuring general intelligence? 


These various theories of Thorndike, Galton, and others 
who philosophized as to the nature of the intellect represent 
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for us an important phase in the history of the application of 
psychology to vocational guidance. 


General Intelligence in Vocational Testing 


Since the latter part of the nineteenth century psychologists 
have experimented in search of a single, general ability called 
intelligence which could be measured and given a quantitative 
symbol to represent a person’s general innate capacity. In 
1889 C. Rieger proposed a method of testing intelligence 
which is one of the earliest attempts at such measurements.’$ 
Many crude measuring instruments have since been devised 
and numerous attempts made to standardize tests on school 
children and the public in general.’ During this time methods 
of statistical treatment have been refined. Karl Pearson deve- 
loped in London his correlation coefficient. The year 1905 
marks the first appearance of the Binet-Simon test, the general 
intelligence test that was to revolutionize the testing move- 
ment and was probably the first systematic attempt to measure 
general intelligence by means of various higher thought proces- 
ses rather than sensory capacities. While at work in Paris 
segregating feeble-minded children in the public schools Binet, 
assisted by Simon, was able to crystallize his belief that intelli- 
gence was a generalization of separate abilities more or less 
measurable. 


The idea of mental measurement was new to the public. 
Criticism naturally resulted, in reply to which Binet wrote in 
1905 in L’ Annee psychologique an article defining his belief 
in the value of mental measurement only for purposes of classi- 
fication of individuals with reference to others: 


This scale properly speaking does not permit the measure of 
the intelligence, because intellectual qualities are not super- 
posable, and therefore cannot be measured as linear sur- 
faces are measured, but on the contrary, a classification, a 
hierarchy among diverse intelligences; and for the necessity 
of practice this classification is equivalent to measure., 


American translations and revisions of the Binet-Simon test 
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followed soon afterward, and wide use was given the test in 
American public schools and institutions for the feeble-minded. 
Henry H. Guddard’s and Fred Kuhlman’s revisions appeared 
in 1911, Terman’s in 1912, and the Stanford revision in 1915. 
Louis William Stern had published in Germany in 1400 The 
Psychology of Individual Differences and in America in 1914 
The Psychological Methods of Testing Intelligence, in which 
he suggested comparing mental growth with age; Terman pro- 
posed the idea of the intelligence quotient in 1916. By this 
time performance tests of intelligence had gained great popu- 
larity because they depended less on linguistic knowledge.” 


During the early phases of testing for vocational selection, 
intelligence was considered the most important factor condi- 
tioning job success. Intelligence tests were widely used by 
employment managers and personnel directors for selecting 
employees, since intelligence test scores were often found to 
correlate highly with success in the job. Not knowing what the 
tests were measuring nor what abilities were required on the 
job, these personnel directors nevertheless found in the high 
correlations sufficient evidence of value. Scott and Whipple 
in 1916, Rogers in 1917," and many others gave an enthusia- 
stic welcome to the use of intelligence for selection purposes. 
For some psychologists the use of intelligence tests was not 
even limited to white-collar jobs, which would appear to 
demand more of the intelligence measured by the usual group 
test, but was extended into the factory and into the trades. 
To be sure, there were many who disagreed as to the value of 
intelligence testing as a selection device. J. K. Flanders in 
1918 found no correlation between successs of express workers 
and results with the Stanford Binet.’? Yoakum and others 
likewise found the intelligence tests of no value, To others 
intelligence tests could be of use only in connection with the 
higher positions requiring executive ability. 


These differences of opinion have been valuable; they have 
promoted dissatisfaction with theories on the nature of intelli- 
gence and the means of measurement. Only with such dissatis- 
faction will experimentation continue. 


In 1918 the army published the results of its survery of 
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pations represented by soldiers in the 
pations resulted when the intelligence 
ere arranged in order. Many 
ance possibilities of such a list, 


intelligence levels in occu 
army. A hierarchy of occu 
averages for these occupations W 


were enthusiastic over the guid 
but the intelligence levels were after all only averages and 


could not be used for guidance into specific occupations but 
only for guidance into general levels of occupational endeavour. 
Moreover it was soon noted that the overlapping among the 


various callings was very great. 


William M. Proctor concluded in 1920, as the result of an 
experiment conducted among high-school pupils, that intelli- 
gence tests could be used only to differentiate between those of 
high and those of low intelligence and not to determine in 


what occupation a child belongs:””, 


The employment of psychological tests as an aid in 
vocational guidance is in the early experimental stage, but 
sufficient progress has been made to justify their use in a 
negative way, i.e. as a means of discovering to the 
counsellor the kinds of occupations that a given high school 
pupil would probably better avoid. They are also useful as 
a means of satisfying a counsellor that a given pupil has the 
mental ability to engage in the occupation which he has 
chosen, providing other necessary factors conditioning 
success are present. In any case the counsellor will do well 
to remember that he is dealing with probabilities and not 


with certainties. 


Kitson later endorsed this use of intelligence tests in terms 
of probability.” Since then it has been generally accepted that 
intelligence is only one of the factors contributing to occupa- 
tional success. 


Measurement of Special Abilities 


Progress has been slow in the measurement of special abilities. 
As yet there is little scientific evidence as to the nature of these 
aptitudes, their appearance in youth, their fluctuation, their 
importance, and above all their identity. Vocational counsellors 


aining 
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and the other concerned with mental visualization and control 
of mechanical operations.” The Stanford Motor Skills Unit is 
based on the assumption of the existence of numerous specific 
abilities including eye-hand co-ordination, precision in follow- 
ing the regular rhythmic pattern ofa telegraph key, speed of 
finger movements in discriminating reaction toa visual series 
and others.?° In the Minnesota Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute a battery of three tests, the Minnesota 
Assembly Test, the Minnesota Paper Formboard, and Henry 
C. Link’s Spatial Relations Test, was found to yield the most 
reliable index of mechanical ability. Herbert A. Toops in 1923, 
finding Stenquist’s tests unsuitable for girls in trade schools, 
devised the Institute of Educational Research Mechanical Test 
for Girls.2° Among other tests of mechanical and manual 
aptitude are those of T. W. MacQuarrie, L.J. O'Rourke, Harry 
J. Baker and A, C. Crockett, and Johnson O’Connor. 


Measurement of Clerical Abilities 


The second special aptitude to become apparent to psycholo- 
gists as distinct from general intelligence was clerical ability. 
The work of Thurstone was probably the first in analyzing 
and measuring this aptitude for purposes of guidance. Selection 
tests for use in business offices had been devised previously 
and had led the way to later guidance programmes. Thurstone 
chose tests of an appropriate intelligence level and at the same 
time of a type appealing to those interested in office work. The 
test as finally devised included checking errors in addition and 
subtraction, underscoring incorrectly spelled words, a cancele 
lation test, a code-learning test, an alphabetizing test, classi- 
fication, arithmetic, and a test of general intelligence consisting 


ofthe matching of proverbs.” 


This and other clerical tests have attempted to measure 
proficiency in a series of office tasks involving special factors 
underlying general clerical ability. Tuttle in investigating type- 
writing aptitude found elements often recognized as basic to 
clerical ability, such as quick motor action, keen sense of 
rhythm, attention, accuracy, ability to follow directions, and 
ability to carry on the process of substitution,” 
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are still uncertain as to what vocational abilities should be 
sampled in an ideal guidance testing programme. They can only 
use tests that have proved of value. They must depend on 
questionanires for further analysis. 


Measurement of Manual, Mechanical, and Spatial 
Abilities 


Mechanical ability, defined generally as the ability to work 
with objects rather than with ideas, was the first ability 
Tecognized as apart from general intelligence. There has been 
more experimentation with the various manifestations of this 
ability than with any other special ability. Early workers with 
performance tests found that supposedly feeble-minded 
children would often do well in performance tests not based 
on a knowledge of linguistics. Refinement of the mechanical 
elements of these tests and further experimentation has since 
resulted in several fairly trustworthy tests. 


John L. Stenquist in 1914 devised the first tests of mechani- 
cal aptitude, the Stenquist Construction Tests, which were 
revised later to become the Minnesota Assembly Tests. This 
device when used with atest of general intelligence becomes 
our first suggestion of a rough vocational guidance scheme.” 
Although Stenquist’s assembling and picture tests appear to 
require knowledge of mechanical principles rather than apti- 
tude, it is assumed that a natural insight into mechanical laws 
and an interest in mechanical objects will have resulted in the 
necessary mechanical knowledge when the test is taken. An 
experiment by Stenquist with several hundred boys in New 
York City shows a low correlation between a composite intelli- 
gence score with a composite mechanical ability score, 


indicating that mechanical ability is distinct from general 
intelligence. 


Several theories have been posited as to the nature of 
mechanical ability since this preliminary experimentation. The 
central factor theory, i.e., a unitary ability that is common to 
all kinds of manipulative activities, was supported by Stenquist 
whereas Cox found several factors, one strictly manipulative 
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and the other concerned with mental visualization and control 
of mechanical operations.** The Stanford Motor Skills Unit is 
based on the assumption of the existence of numerous specific 
abilities including eye-hand co-ordination, precision in follow- 
ing the regular rhythmic pattern ofatelegraph key, speed of 
finger movements in discriminating reaction toa visual series 
and others.®° In the Minnesota Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute a battery of three tests, the Minnesota 
Assembly Test, the Minnesota Paper Formboard, and Henry 
C. Link’s Spatial Relations Test, was found to yield the most 
reliable index of mechanical ability. Herbert A. Toops in 1923, 
finding Stenquist’s tests unsuitable for girls in trade schools, 
devised the Institute of Educational Research Mechanical Test 
for Girls2® Among other tests of mechanical and manual 
aptitude are those of T. W. MacQuarrie, L.J. O’Rourke, Harry 
J. Baker and A. C. Crockett, and Johnson o’Connor. 


Measurement of Clerical Abilities 


The second special aptitude to become apparent to psycholo- 
gists as distinct from general intelligence was clerical ability. 
The work of Thurstone was probably the first in analyzing 
and measuring this aptitude for purposes of guidance. Selection 
tests for use in business offices had been devised previously 
and had led the way to later guidance programmes. Thurstone 
chose tests of an appropriate intelligence level and at the same 
time of a type appealing to those interested in office work. The 
test as finally devised included checking errors in addition and 
subtraction, underscoring incorrectly spelled words, a cancel- 
lation test, a code-learning test, an alphabetizing test, classi- 
fication, arithmetic, and a test of general intelligence consisting 


ofthe matching of proverbs.” 


This and other clerical tests have attempted to measure 
proficiency in a series of office tasks involving special factors 
underlying general clerical ability. Tuttle in investigating type= 
writing aptitude found elements often recognized as basic to 
clerical ability, such as quick motor action, keen sense of 
rhythm, attention, accuracy, ability to follow directions, and 
ability to carry on the process of substitution.”® 
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The Scott Company’s File Clerk Test consisted of six such 
varied activities as alphabetizing of names, comparing names 
and numbers, classification, and a reading test.2° The Minne- 
sota test of clerical ability depends on but two skills— check- 
ing numbers and checking names—and seems to give trust- 
worthy results. 


Cyril Burt in 1922 reported a study which included profi- 
ciency tests and tests for possible aptitude. These include 
graded tests of intelligence, educational attainment, linguistic 
ability, and general information. Although high correlations 
were found between the results of these items and proficiency 
in shorthand and typewriting, the tests appeared to be measures 
of intelligence. 


Other Vocational Tests 


There has been little exploration of vocational aptitudes other 
than mechanical (including manual and special) and clerical 
aptitudes. Tests of ability to sell have been for the most part 
selection tests or tests of intelligence.” Aggressiveness as 
measured by the Allports’ ascendance-submission test is 
believed to be an element basic to selling ability. 


Freyd in 1921 investigated journalistic aptitude, testing it 
with a series of miniature experiences in reporting.” 


Several studies have been made of engineering aptitude. 
B.V. Moore® tested college graduates to find out for which 
phase of engineering work each was best fitted. Thurstone 
analyzed students graduating from high school and entering 
the college of industries as compared with those entering the 
college of engineering. He found that the latter group was 
superior in abstract thinking and in manipulation of ideas, 
whereas the first group was superior in manipulative ability. 


Medical colleges repoit good results from the use ofa 
selection test consisting largely of questions in biology. 


Various other tests have been devised, tests of scientific 
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aptitude, teaching, art, nursing, law, and social aptitude (see the 
current catalogue of the Psychological Corporation). Based on 
questionnaries and a cursory analysis of the abilities involved, 
their use is experimental and their value still somewhat 


doubtful. 
Experimentation with Interests 


The factor of interest has long been recognized as important in 
conditioning school success. Such men as Herbart, G. Stanley 
Hall, and E.L. Thorndike have shown its importance. In the 
industrial field numerous studies likewise have been made 
showing dissatisfaction of workers with jobs in which they were 
not interested. Other studies have illustrated the selection of 
vocations on the basis of interests.** Studies suchas these 
prove that we tend to do well what we like to do and dislike 
what leads to failure; adolescent interests must be exercised 


and then given some consideration when a vocation is being 


chosen. 


The systematic use of interest questionnaires in vocational 
guidance began with Parsons, who asked questions concerning 
leisure-time activities, hobbies, reading, and other interests, for 
the purpose of guiding vocational choice. Interest question- 
naires devised by schools and colleges for use in their own 
vocational guidance laboratories soon led to detailed interest 
inventories which were standardized and published for general 


use. 


Evidently the first psychologist to work with interest 
questionnaires with weighted scores was James Burt Miner of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. About 1917 he noted the 
contrasting pairs of opposite qualities and conditions that had 
been suggested by Dean Hermann Schneider of the College of 
Engineering, University of Cincinnati. In 1918 Dr. Miner 
drew up his blank and gave it to ten thousand pupils in the 
Pittsburgh public schools. This four-page blank began with the 
obvious personal questions, including a record of previous 
work. Then followed a list of high-school subjects in ten 
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groups, to be marked for first and second choice, including an 
indication of whether the preferences were due fo teacher 
influence or to the subject itself. This was followed by a group 
of eighteen pairs of different working conditions, such as 
indoor-outdoor, planning—carrying out plans, working with 
others—working by oneself, regular-irregular hours, etc. This 
was followed by a number of traits to be underlined to indicate 
one’s strength and weaknesses, and by a question regarding 
out-of-school activities, Next came twenty-two kinds of work 
such as growing plants, Operating machines, installing equip- 
ment, directing people, teaching scientific work, and entertain- 
ing people, with the first three choices required in order of 
Preference. The last Page included an expression of occupa- 
tional choice, a question regarding previous counselling, and a 
space for a definite statement of one’s abilities and interests to 
an imaginary employer, 


In later years Miner amended his blank and as used at the 
University of Kentucky the list of kinds of work was greatly 
curtailed. In reports of his work published in the Journal of 
Educational Research (April 1922), the School Review 
(December 1925), and the Journal of Educational Psychology 
(May, 1926) Dr. Miner gives an account of his researches, and 
in the last-named article he shows specific differences in recorded 


answers among students preferring teaching, engineering, law, 
and medicine, 


In 1919 C. S. Yoakum and his students at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology attempted to “measure” vocational 
interests by comparing statistically the interests of one group 
with another. Bruce Moore, at that time a student of Yoakum’s, 
experimented in 1921 in the measurement of the mechanical 
and social interests of engineers.*° 


It was but a step from such researches to the work of E.K. 
Strong, Jr., in the middle and late twenties. Strong 
demonstrated that workers in different occupations have 
distinctive patterns of interest, and that these differences apply 
not only to actual work itself but to a number of other apprently 
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unrelated habits and associations. That detective stories are 


more interesting to engineers than they are to ministers and 
social workers, and that engineers do not ordinarily like actors 
whereas lawyers and reporters do, are samples of his findings. 
With a total of 420 items (400 ina revision), some involving 
contrasts but most being related to an expression of like, 
dislike, or indifference, he worked out his scores. One of the 
most interesting of his results is that occupations seem to fall 


into clusters or continents. 


Corresponding blanks have yet to be worked out for persons 
under twenty, since many of Strong’s items are beyond the 
experience of an immature person. His blanks for women have 
proved useful also, though the occupations so far studied have 


not been so comprehensively selected. 


s by Miner and Strong” are 


These researches on interest i 
tributions to the vocational 


among the most important con 
guidance movement. 


Estimation of Qualities of Temperament and Character 


rtance of character and personality 
tional success bas been slow. The 
of defining various traits has been 
mental work. Early experiments 


pointed to the need for consideration of personality factors.®° 
Gradually the now familiar hypothesis of the introvert and 
extrovert took on a new vocational significance, the introvert 
tending to be interested in solitary occupations requiring 
manipulation of mechanical things and ideals rather than in the 


social contacts which interest the extrovert. 


Recognition of the impo 
factors in conditioning voca 
abstract nature and difficulty 
a serious hindrance in experi 


easurement and estimation several ques- 
tionnaires and rating scales have been devised. Questionnaires 
measuring psychoneurotic maladjustment (Bernreuter, Humm- 
Wadsworth, Thurstone, Woodworth) have been borrowed from 


For purposes of m 
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other fields of psychology. Laird’s inventory measures extremes 
of introversion and extroversion. The Allports’ ascendance- 
submission test gives a measure of aggressiveness and submis- 
siveness. All ofthese questionnaires have been standardized 
and statistically treated so that the resulting score is a measure 
of a particular personality trait. Scores, however, are dependent 
on a student’s understanding of his interests and activities. For 


this reason interpretation of the numerical score in terms of 
vocational abilities is difficult. 


Rating scales, the use of which began during the First 
World War, have gradually become more reliable with the use 
of more specific questions. The man-to-man rating scale which 
was developed just before the war at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology illustrates the more general, subjective ratings, 
While the graphic rating scales, which permit as fine gradations 
of judgment as are desired, illustrate the more specific use of 
the rating scales. In 1930 Francis F. Bradshaw issued through 


the American Council on Education his simplified rating scale 
called the “personality report”, 


Use of Testing for the Young 


As yet the use of aptitude and 
vocational guidar 
schools. Intelligen 
and educational 


interest tests for purposes of 
ce has made little progress in the public 
ce testing for purposes of ability grouping 
; guidance has become common, Despite a 
short-lived period of enthusiasm over the Possibilities of voca- 
tional aptitude testing, public schools have found the tests 
Only moderately well adapted for secondary-school students. 
A survey by the Children’s Bureau in 1925 showed only a few 
Cities attempting the use of aptitude and interest tests. Scat- 
tered attempts by teachers, counsellors, and principals at that 


tinie, however, have led to a wider use of these tools for 
vocational guidance, 


In 1920 an experiment in vocational guidance in New York 
made wide use of testing and counselling procedures. 
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ese National Institute of Industrial Psychology in London 
= red on one of the most extensive experiments 1n testing 
s an aid to guidance. Founded in 1921 for the application of 
psychology to problems of industries and commercial firms, 
the Institute soon realized that work in vocational selection 
was really complementary to work in vocational guidance. 
With the aid of the London School Committee, experimenta- 
tion in testing and counselling of children in three elementary 
schools began. Follow-up studies several years later gave 
g00d indication of the success of the work. Teachers and 
parents were consulted by means of questionnaires, new tests 
were devised and standardized, and old tests revised. In spite 
of a concept of vocational guidance differing somewhat from 
that in the United States (advising rather than counselling) the 


Institute has made noteworthy progress.” 


An experiment carried Thorndike led to the 
conclusion that prediction of vocational success On the basis 
of tests and school records was unwarranted. Mechanical 
ability, clerical ability, and intelligence tests were administered 
to two thousand children, follow-up studies being made some 
years later. However, these youn’ persons had no help in 
vocational guidance, and for this reason the experiment does 
not prove that the use of tests for purposes of vocational 
guidance: i unwarranted: AO indication rather of the 
questionable value of the specific tests used oF of = imper- 
manence of the particular abilities and interest tested. 


out by E. L. 
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vocational guidance true progress has been hindered by the 
attitudes of those unfamiliar with the nature of tests. The 
desire of the public for a “fortune-telling” device made many 
clients overeager for specific advice. This has made it difficult 
for the counsellor to help the student help himself, The wide- 
spread use of aptitude tests coupled with careless interpretation 
of results by novices is dangerous. After more than twenty-five 
years of experimentation there still is comparatively little 
known as to the nature of vocational aptitudes, their relation 
to general intelligence, and their relation to actual fields of 
work. Comparatively speaking we are still guessing as to the 
measurement of abilities, and those who use vocational apti- 
tude tests should remember that test results are tentative at 
best. 


These conditions are directly related to dangers in the use 
of tests by psychologists and others who charge fees for their 
services. Such professionals, whether honest and mistaken, 
or dishnoest, are almost forced by the nature of their business 
to write prescriptions for their clients. But the state of psycho- 
logy and guidance makes such definite advice illegitimate. 
Hence all guides should be in the service of educational or 
similar institutions. 


Supplementary Data on Psychological Research 


A history of the application of psychology to vocational 
guaidance should have a large volume to itself. Henry Link’s 
Employment Psychology (1919) reported interesting findings and 
methods. Kitson’s book The Psychology of Vocational Adjust- 
ment (1925) was the first comprehensive book in its field, and 
is rich in historical materials. Fryer’s Vocational Self-guidance 
of the same year illustrated many uses for psychological devices 
as of that date. B. Othanel Smith in Logical Aspects of Educa- 
tional Measurement (1938) devotes two valuable chapters to 
history, educational however rather than vocational. The early 
achievement scales in school studies are described: J. M. Rice 
and B. R. Buckingham in spelling, C.W. Stone and S. A. Courtis 
in arithmetic, E. L. Thorndike and Leonard P. Ayres in hand- 
writing, Clifford Woody in arithmetic, and M. R. Trabue in 
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language. Clark L. Hull in Aptitude Testing (1928) endeavoured 
to formulate technique for classifying occupations into groups. 


In 1935 Arthur F. Dodge published his Occupational Ability 
Patterns, concluding that although average scores show signifi- 
cant differences among various occupational groups, overlap- 
ping of distributions is so great that individuals cannot be 
classified. Incidental to his research Dodge sets upa historical 
list related to ability patterns, part of which follows: 


1879 First psychological laboratory—Wilhelm Wundt 

1883 “Centesimal grade” or centile point—Francis Galton 

1890 Ten psychological tests, with standard procedures— 
J. McKeen Cattell 

1896 Study of Emile Zola, using psychological tests— 
Edward Toulouse 

1901 Graphic presentation of statistical study of college 
students, using Cattell’s tests—Clark Wissler 

1911 First individual profile—G. Rossolimo 

1912 Raw test scores reduced to sigma values—R, S. 
Woodworth 

1916 Individual profiles based on percentile rank—Edouard 
Claparede 

1917 Sigma values as a basis for individual profiles—H. D., 
Kitson 

1917 First occupational ability pattern of the selection type 
—A, Gemelli 

1917 and 1918 Foundation laid for guidance type of 
pattern—Otto Lipmann and Martha Ulrich 

1922 “Job psychograph” ability pattern of guidance type— 
M. S. Viteles 

1930 Occupational ability patterns based on minimum 
requirements—A. H. Martin 

1933 Patterns based on median abilities of workers— 
M. R. Trabue 
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The present offering of tests for educational and vocational 
guidance is hinted by a perusal of the catalogue of the test 
division of the Psychological Corporation, which handles only 
a restricted list. Under aptitudes and abilities there are five 
entries for art, six for clerical ability, seven for mechanical, six 
for music, three for stenography and typing, and one or two 
each for teaching, nursing, engineering, selling, and executive 
ability. There are in addition tests or blanks for interests, 
personality, interviews, records, social background, general 
intelligence, and knowledge. 


A comprehensive statement of the best tests available in 
1937, together with the theory back of vocational tests and 
directions for their use, was published as Aptitudes and Aptitude 
Testing, by Walter V. Bingham (1937). The pamphlet Minimum 
Essentials of the Individual Inventory (1939) was prepared by 
Giles M. Ruch and David Segal. A useful yearbook giving 
detailed criticism of tests is issued by Oscar K. Buros of 
Rutgers University. 


The Outlook 


Psychological research can give much in the future; its history 
will be interesting and important indeed. This history will be 
best if statisticians and psychologists are careful to adhere 
faithfully to the democratic principle in all they do. At times 
individuals have given the impression that their aim is to help 
classify the population and assign people to their work. In war 
time much of that classification must be done, and the psycho- 
logists are to be honoured for their great service. But in times 
of peace and democracy, at least, all workers in vocational 
guidance must constantly remind themselves that the develop- 
ment of the ability of the individual to guide himself rightly is 
more important even than is the achievement of his personal 


success, and vastly more important than the achievement of 
efficiency in the ‘‘great society”. 


The above remarks are not aimed at any individual psycho- 
logist; we respect and admire them all. 
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Donald E. Paterson in the Educational Record of January, 
1938, says that Frank Parsons went to the cupbeard—psycho- 
logy—for help in studying and measuring the abilities of the 
individual, and found the cupboard bare, but that now he 
would shed tears of joy could he see the instruments that 
today’s psychologists have developed. A large view of Parsons’ 
life and work and writings would support the thought that his 
joy would be greater still if he could be assured that these 
instruments would always be used in the truly democratic way 
indicated by the word guidance, & word which, so far as we can 
determine, he introduced with systematic significance into the 


vocabulary of education. 
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As we read our present numbers of Occupations, The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, it is difficult to realize that the first official 
publication of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
was once only a tiny pamphlet of four brief pages, little 
resembling the present periodical. The journal of today seems 
to have but few characteristics reminiscent of its younger and 


less prosperous days. 
An Early Vocational Guidance Number 


An editorial statement by Frederick J. Allen in the February 
1925, Vocational Guidance Magazine reads in part: 


The year 1911 passed without a conference, but it was 
marked in Boston by the publication by the’ Vocation 
Bureau, of The Vocational Guidance News-Letter under the 
editorship of the writer. This little publication, which had 
scarcely more than a local circulation, was in a very real 
sense the precursor of our present publication, The Voca- 


tional Guidance Magazine. 


This issue was published as the Vocational Guidance 
Number of the Boston Home and School News-Letter, 
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The Vocational Guidance Bulletin 


Since 1915 there has been a national magazine. From 1915 to 
1918 it was the Vocational Guidance Bulletin, a leaflet edited by 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr., of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, secretary of the nationai association during those years. 
The bulletin was printed in the shop owned by Dr. Ryan’s 
brother, at a cost of about six dollars and a half an issue. The 
national association, named as publisher, bore the modest 
expense of printing and postage. This bulletin was 6 by 84 inches 
in size; approximately five hundred copies were circulated for 
each issue. When published monthly the bulletin consisted of 
four pages; when an issue covered two months it usually consis- 
ted of eight. In later issues the bimonthly plan tended to 
prevail, probably in the interest of economy and quality. 


The bulletin was devoted largely to news items. Its aim 
was stated in the first issue (April 1915) as follows: 


The purpose of the Vocational Guidance Bulletin is to serve 
as a medium of communication, Members of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association are scattered over the 
country. The annual meeting, which is the only opportunity 
for direct interchange of ideas, reaches only a relatively 
small part of our membership. This Vocational Guidance 


Bulletin should help all of us to know what the other fellow 
is doing. 


5 The longest item in the first issue, and probably the most 
important one, commented on an article by Superintendent 
W. A. Wheatley of Middletown, Connecticut, “A Course in 
Vocational Information in a Small City”, which had appeared 
in the March 1915, issue ofthe School Review. Most of the 


issues contained a section on recent articles or books on voca- 


tional guidance. Convention announcements, programmes, and 
sometimes accounts of speeches were included 


The character of the bulletin changed somewhat as it 
progressed; it becanie more helpful to its readers and particu- 
larly to vocational counsellors in schools. Reports of meetings 
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and activities became longer and richer, descriptions of pro- 
grammes in actual operation became more common, and arti- 
cles giving detailed discussions of important phases of vocational 
guidance begar to appear. References to publications, books, 
magazines, bibliographies, new studies completed or being 
undertaken, and training opportunities for vocational guidance 
workers, all tended to prove helpful. Activities of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and other important phases 
of the vocational guidance movement were frequently mention- 
ed. The bulletin must have brought new ideas and inspiration 
when there was scarcely a handful of workers scattered over 


the country. 


Altogether twenty-two numbers of the bulletin in its first 
form were issued by Ryan; the twenty-third was published by 
Roy W. Kelly, national secretary» at Harvard University. With 
this issue the periodical awaited the reorganization of the 


association. 


The National Vocational Guidance Association Bulletin 


From 1918 to 1921, with the war and the change of secretaries, 


the publication of the bulletin was interrupted. When the 
national association was reorganized, however, publication was 
resumed, first under the editorship of Anne S. Davis of 
Chicago and later that of Frederick J. Allen of Harvard 


University. 
Beginning in August 192!, four numbers of a National 
Vocational Guidance association Bulletin were issued from 
Chicago; they varied in length from twelve to thirty-two pages. 
Abstracts of some of the papers of the February (1921) conven- 
tion at Atlantic City were givens and reports from six of the 
branches: New England, New York, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, and Californ 


and committees of the Nationa’ 
tion and the names of the presidents and secretaries of the eight 


branches in existence at that time constituted the last page of 
the bulletin. This typ? of information has appeared on the last 
pages of nearly all subsequent issues of the bulletin. The 
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following June some items were cited under the topic, New 
Headlines for Vocational Guidance from the Field”: 


Pittsburgh prepares and gives radio course in occupations. 
Tryout courses include six common trades in general shop 
for seventh grade and rotation plan in eighth. Counsellors 
attempting to figure costs and prove that advice pays for 
itself in human salvage. 


Boston Vocational Guidance Bureau prepares a book 
describing high schools; every eighth grade child to receive a 
copy. 


Providence plan of advertising education proves a great 


success. Percentage of eighth grade graduates jumps from 
65 to 91. Pupils make good in high school. 


In December 1922, the publication was taken over by the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance of the Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University. At the Detroit national con- 
vention in December it was voted that the action of the trustees 
in adopting the plan be ratified, the publisher agreeing to 
finance the bulletin’s deficit and to render annual accounting. 


Growth Under the Editorship of Frederick J. Allen 


Isi January 1923, Frederick J. Allen become editor of the 
bulletin, which was published by the bureau with the co- 
operation of the New England Vocational Guidance Associa- 


tion. An editorial stateme : 
nt appeared in each issue: 4 
from the first follows: ach issue; an extract 


iali purpose to make this publication a means for the 
cause pag at agag and news among all workers for the 
a he na Opportunity for Presenting the activities 

nal and local associations, and to place before 


all workers the formal Statements upon theory and i 

of the most constructive leaders in the p ak ra is 
secretaries and other officers of the local niet = i 
asked to send to the editor of this Bulletin news items of “ll 
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local activities, and contributions are desired from every 


source. 


The subscription price, which included membership in the 
national association, was fixed at one dollar, and an edition of 
ees thousand copies was printed. Further it was stated that 

vertising material was to be included to reduce the cost. A 


table of contents appeared for the first time. A book review 


department was to be maintained, and publishers were invited 
to send books regularly for review. 

Special numbers devoted entirely to guidance activities in a 
particular locality appeared occasionally. The first one, that of 
January 1924, was designated as t i 
It was followed in February by the new 
Number. 


b The growing importance of the periodical was emphasized 
i Harry D. Kitson, then president of the National Vocational 
uidance Association, in October 1923, when he said, 


—to serve as the co-ordina- 


ns seeking to do 
ar been more fully 
he services of the 
d as the national 
s us fitting 


The mission of the association 
nifold organizatio 


rk—has this ye 
chiefly through tl 
to be recognize’ 
and as such it give 
nd in foreign countries. 


ting agency for the ma 
vocational guidance WO 
realized than ever before, 
Bulletin. For it has come 
organ of the movement, 

representation in America a 


The Bulletin Becomes the Vocational Guidance Magazine 


of the trustees adopted at the 
the name was changed with ihe 
Guidance Magazine, and for 


U . 
5 pon the recommendation 
nnual conference in Chicago, 


o 1924, issue to The Vocational 
e first time the statement, “An Organization Concerned with 


ao and Vocational Guidance”, appeared on the 
ow — under the name of the national association. The dues 
maga Decade two dollars, tO meet the growing expenses of the 

zine. This number contained an agreement adopted 
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February 23, 1924, between the national association and the 
publishers of the magazine. It included the following points: 
the Bureau of Vocational Guidance was to issue eight numbers 
of the Magazine in 1923-24 and eight numbers in 1924-25 and 


the expenses of the magazine, one dollar for each member at 
large; the editor was to be appointed by the bureau; material 


Publicity committee and of the officers and trustees of the 
association. At each annual meeting the association was to 
determine what arrangements would be made for the publica- 
tion of the magazine during the following school year. 


and moral support on the p 
was built up. Five educat 


were four special numbers during the y 
1925: the Annual Conference Number, 
ber, the Rochester Number, 


ear ending February 21, 
the Minneapolis Num- 
and the Boston Number. The 
ent, Reports from the Field, and Books and 
re were regular features through several numbers; 


the April 1925, issue brought an Editorial Department, a 
Field Department, and a Review Department, 


The eight numbers Covered by this report have included 287 
Pages of double column, c] 


750 words to the pa 
make two generoy Mes if published in book form. 
Each number of the Magazi 


words, or as much material as the general educational 
publication. 
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With the May number an enlarged type was used; the 
magazine became forty-eight pages in length and appearedin a 
new light blue cover. At the end of the school year 1924.25 it 
had become necessary to carry over to the early issues of the 
following year a considerable number of excellent articles, some 
of them papers given at conventions and others contributions 
from the field. There were plans then for special numbers such 
as a College Number, an Employment Number, and a Phila- 
delphia Number for the coming year. 


The magazine for October 1925, contained a number of 
outstanding articles among them “Vocational Guidance in 
Secondary Education” by Alexander J. Inglis and “The Pro- 
fessionalization of the Guidance Worker” by Edwin A. Lee. 
The first picture to appear in The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, or in any of the earlier publications of the association, 
was that of Frank Parsons, which was used as the frontispiece 
of this issue. Frederick J. Allen in his editorial reviewed briefly 
the work of Parsons as a pioneer in the field of vocational 
guidance. The Pittsburgh Namber of February 1926, was the 
largest issue of the magazine up to that time; it numbered 
sixty-four pages and contained five illustrations. Nearly five 
thousand copies were distributed. In April 1926, the first 


Occupational Research Number appeared. 


Unfortunately for the vocational guidance movement 
Frederick J. Allen passed away in the spring of 1927, after 
seventeen years of service in this field and five as editor of the 
magazine. 


During his editorship he had planned to republish in book 
form a number of the best articles from the magazine. This 
plan was carried out after his death, with the eighty articles he 
had selected published in two books, Principles and Problems 
in Vocational Guidance and Practice in Vocational Guidance 


(1927). 


Dr. Smith Becomes Editor 


In October 1927, Fred C. Smith, then instructor in education 
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at Harvard, became editor of the magazine to succeed 
Mr. Allen. Dr, Smith served until 1937, 


Some idea of the rapid growth of the magazine in these 
early years may be gained from the following figures on subs- 
criptions: 1923, 703; 1924, 734; 1925, 772; 1926, 957; 1927, 
1374; 1928, 1789. In 1929 it was included in the Education 
Index, The subscription price advanced in 1930 from two 
dollars to two dollars and a half a year, At about this time, in 
order to increase the circulation of the Magazine, a twelve- 
pege circular of endorsements entitled A Contribution to the 


Scores of educators, Publicists, and others, in all parts of the 
country and in foreign countries, gave thetr approval to the 


work of this Periodical, Another such Circular was published 
in 1931, 


Because of the increased circulation and the fact that the 
magazine was Teaching people in a wide range of Occupations, 


education, social work, and industry. Seven associate editors 
were chosen: Richard D. Allen, John M. Brewer, Leona 
C. Buchwald, Franklin J. Keller, Harry D. Kitson, George 
E Myers, and William M. Proctor. An advisory board of 
twenty-eight persons was also appointed. 


The Field Department grew steadily (ten of the forty-eight 
he October 1930, issue were devoted to this solion), 
ten tj les in the magazine covered a wide range of topics. 
Tis tober 1 i ample, contained one article on 
October 1931, issue, for exa l 
The Oc sh on social agencies and service clubs, two 
industry, one eac of educators (one on their work in the 
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Not only educators and through them the schools, but social 
workers, employment managers, and young workers, if per- 
chance copies of the magazine reached them, must have benefit- 
ed by such articles. 


In October 1932, the editor announced, “With this issue 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine becomes a self-supporting 
enterprise.” A brief financial report was given. For ten years 
Harvard University had subsidized the magazine (1922-32), 
Each year the university had assumed the deficit. In 1923, 
when the subscription list was less than one thousand, the 
deficit was $ 3500; in 1931 the subscribers numbered approxi- 
mately three thousand, and the magazine lacked but $ 1700 of 
paying its way. The school year 1932-33 saw a deficit of only 
a small sum which might properly be called salary for the 
editor, At this point Harvard University found it necessary to 
discontinue support. Dr. Smith was continued as editor and 
plans were made to put the magazine on a self-supporting 
basis. Here, however, the National Occupational Conference 
intervened. 


Meanwhile the Field Department became Keeping the 
Record, edited by Roy N. Anderson of Columbia University, 
and a revision of the constitution had the editor appointed by 
the Board of Trustees (January 1933). 


Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Magazine 


The new change to the name Occupations, which came in 1933, 
eighteen years after the magazine was started, was explained 
by William M. Proctor, president of the national association, 
in a statement published in the magazine, which read in part 
as follows: 


By strictest economy and volunteer service The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine has been able to maintain itself during 
this past year without subsidy. ...The National Occupa- 
tional Conference saw the need of a medium of contact and 
expression in the field of guidance and therefore proposed 
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at Harvard, became editor of the magazine to succecd 
Mr. Allen. Dr. Smith served until 1937. 


Some idea of the rapid growth of the magazine in these 
early years may be gained from the following figures on subs- 
criptions: 1923, 703; 1924, 734; 1925, 772; 1926, 957; 1927, 
1374; 1928, 1789. In 1929 it was included in the Education 
Index. The subscription price advanced in 1930 from two 
dollars to two dollars and a half a year, At about this time, in 
order to increase the circulation of the magazine, a twelve- 
page circular of endorsements entitled A Contribution to the 
Cause of Education was prepared and circulated widely. In it 
Scores of educators, publicists, and others, in all parts of the 


country and in foreign countries, gave thetr approval to the 


work of this periodical. Another such circular was published 
in 1931, 


Because of the increased circulation and the fact that the 
Magazine was Teaching people in a wide range of occupations, 
it was proposed at the officer’s and trustees’ meeting of the 
national association on August 10, 1929, to enlarge the edito- 
rial staff to include influential persons in the field of general 
education, social work, and industry. Seven associate editors 
were chosen: Richard D. Allen, John M. Brewer, Leona 
C. Buchwald, Franklin J. Keller, Harry D. Kitson, George 


E Myers, and William M. Proctor. An advisory board of 
twenty-eight persons was also appointed. 


The Field Department grew steadily (ten of the forty-eight 
Pages of the October 1930, issue were devoted to this section), 
and the articles in the Magazine covered a wide range of topics. 
The October 1931, issue, for example, contained one article on 
industry, one each on social agencies and service clubs, two 
concerning the work of educators (one on their work in the 
classroom, the other On that as counsellor), and one on the 
national convention. In November 1931 there was one article 
on counselling, another on selecting counsellors, and a third on 
re-educating the jobless child; the remaining titles were “Voca- 
tional Guidance and Social Work,” “Selection, Training, and 
Promotion of Employees,” and “Twenty-five Guidance Plans.” 
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Not only educators and through them the schools, but social 
workers, employment managers, and young workers, if per- 
chance copies of the magazine reached them, must have benefit- 
ed by such articles. 


In October 1932, the editor announced, “With this issue 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine becomes a self-supporting 
enterprise.” A brief financial report was given. For ten years 
Harvard University had subsidized the magazine (1922-32). 
Each year the university had assumed the deficit. In 1923, 
when the subscription list was less than one thousand, the 
deficit was $ 3500; in 1931 the subscribers numbered approxi- 
mately three thousand, and the magazine lacked but $ 1700 of 
paying its way. The school year 1932-33 saw a deficit of only 
a small sum which might properly be called salary for the 
editor, At this point Harvard University found it necessary to 
discontinue support. Dr. Smith was continued as editor and 
plans were made to put the magazine on a self-supporting 
basis. Here, however, the National Occupational Conference 
intervened. 


Meanwhile the Field Department became Keeping the 
Record, edited by Roy N. Anderson of Columbia University, 
and a revision of the constitution had the editor appointed by 
the Board of Trustees (January 1933). 


Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Magazine 


The new change to the name Occupations, which came in 1933, 
eighteen years after the magazine was started, was explained 
by William M. Proctor, president of the national association, 
in a statement published in the magazine, which read in part 
as follows: 


By strictest economy and volunteer service The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine has been able to maintain itself during 
this past year without subsidy. ... The National Occupa- 
tional Conference saw the need of a medium of contact and 
expression in the field of guidance and therefore proposed 
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that it co-operate with the National Vocational Guidance 
Association in publishing the magazine in an expanded 
form. 


In a later place will be noted the accomplishments of 
the six years of the National Occupational Conference, and 
the help it gave to the association and the periodical. In subs- 
cription list alone these figures, beginning with 1933 and ending 
with 1939, are surprising enough: 1929, 2000, 2530, 2950, 
3800, 3950, 6437. In February 1941, the figure was 7374. 


Dr. Smith resigned his editorship in the spring of 1937; he 
had become dean of the University of Tennessee in 1936, Harry 
D. Kitson, professor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was chosen to fill the office. His assis- 
tants were Edwin A. Lee and Robert Hoppock, with Donald 
Cresswell as managing editor. Associate editors were Morse 


A. Cartwright, John A. Fitch, Leona C. Buchwald, and Lynn 
A. Emerson, 


The Association Takes Over the Magazine 


The National Occupational Conference was intended to be a 
brief and stimulating activity, and it certainly accomplished 
that purpose under its two directors, Franklin J. Keller 
(1933-36) and Edwin A. Lee (1936-39). When its discontinuance 
was decided upon, the work in the United States Office of 
Education having begun, there were a number of conferences 
within the National Vocational Guidance Association to plan 
what should be done; Jerome H. Bentley was chairman of a 
committee to study the problem. Finally it was decided that 
the association should remain a separate organization (affilia- 
tion had been discussed) and that the magazine should be 
published and financed by the association. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration made a grant of funds to assist in the transitional 
Stage, the magazine was reduced slightly in size, but a slightly 
smaller type wag selected and apparently all the gains under 
the N.O,C. were conserved. New names were added to the 
editorial board, including Rex B. Cunliffe, Warren K, Layton, 
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Irma E. Voigt, and Ralph B. Kenney, the new managing editor. 
An advisory committee of nine persons also served. 


From such small beginnings has grown one of the most 
important periodicals in American education. Though devoted 
to the vocational aspect of life, the magazine has never been a 
commercial enterprise—it has never been published by a private 
person or group, and quite unlike most other publications it 
has rendered annual accounts to an association of educational 
workers. It is founded on an excellent history. 


Its educational standard has been high, its editorship of 
the best, its business affairs well conducted (the announcement 
is now made that during 1940-1941 the magazine was self- 
supporting), and its reputation from the beginning such as to 
attract even those who have been skeptical of the aims of 


vocational guidance. 


8 


State Interest in Vocational 
Education 


Beginnings of Official State Interest 


Whether state or city educational authorities first evinced 
interest in vocational guidance will depend upon the specific 
state. Perhaps a successful city plan caught the attention of 
the state office, whereupon state activity would stimulate orga- 
nization in other cities of the state. 


Two educational subdepartments naturally enough were 
concerned with guidance: the assistant superintendent (or assis- 
tant commissioner) in charge of secondary education, and the 
assistant or director in charge of vocational education. Depen- 
ding upon the vision and resources of either of these two 
officials, stirrings of activity in the state office took place. 


Undoubtedly the assistant in charge of vocational education 
had a great advantage, in spite of the fact that state super- 
vision of that work was undertaken not much before the 
beginnings of guidance. The National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education (now the American Vocational 
Association) co-operated in the 1910 conference on vocational 
guidance in Boston, and the next few meetings of the still in 
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fant guidance association were held in conjunction with that 
society, But some of the leaders in vocational education were 


markedly skeptical of vocational guidance, as indeed they were 
concerning the general education provided in the secondary 
schools. Perhaps this attitude, together with the interest of 
vocational counsellors in non-industrial careers, led the guidance 
movement in the direction of general education and toward the 
then Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association, with which tke annual conventions are now 


unofficially associated. 


Relationships betwee? Vocational Guidance and 


Vocational Education 

ocational education came to this 
country from Germany, and that the choice of a trade by the 
pupil himself was at first neglected. Not even selection of its 
pupils by the vocational school itself was considered at first; 
for many years nota single book on the field of training dis- 
cussed the selectio Selection of trades to be 
taught, of teachers, f methods—but not of boys 


and girls. 


It is well to recall that V 


n of trainees. 
of equipment, O 


called also that the Smith-Hughes Act, provi- 
d for industrial, agricultural, and home eco- 
of less than college grade, and teacher 
training therefor, wasa war measure, passed early in 1917. 
And, further, that at that very time vocational guidance might 
have received similar assistance if the writers of the bill had 
pleased to have it so. It has been argued with cogency more- 
over, that the administration of the law even as it was worded 
might have allowed assistance to guidance. If a sum of mone 
were voted for a school building, it was asserted, a part of this 
sum might legitimately be expended on a bine walk to and 
from the building. Vocational guidance furnished such a decent 
walk up to the structure of vocational education, and a path 
away from it to a job and a career. Moreover guidance is 
needed within the building itself. But such views did not 


It must be re 


ding for federal ai 
nomics education 


prevail. 
Time, however, was all on the side of better relationships 
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The men in charge of vocational education in Pennsylvania, 
New York, and other states took the larger view, appointing 
agents to assist in the development of “prevocational” educa- 
tion, general shops, classes in occupations, testing, counselling, 
Placement, and follow-up. And happily the former Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, separate from all else at 
Washington, was in 1933 made a division of the United States 
Office of Education, where wider influences prevail. 


State Interest aroused at Early Conventions 


During the period 1910-16 Meyer Bloomfield, director of the 
Vocation Bureau of Boston, made many journeys speaking for 
his cause, especially at conventions of teachers; Jesse B. Davis 
likewise lectured widely. These and other influences led the 
Towa State Teachers’ Association to appoint a committee 
which in 1914 issued a report entitled Vocational Education and 
Vocational Guidance: A Survey and Preliminary Report bya 
‘Commiitee Appointed by the lowa State Teachers’ Association. 
Anna L. Burdick, secretary of the Committee, wrote most 
of the report. Vocational guidance is covered. Important 
points and quotations are as follows: 


Prevocational courses which aim to give an occupational 
round of experiences rather than skill, as a means of 


self-discovery, are a most valuable factor in vocational 
guidance, 


In the high school, vocational guidance (may be given) 
through vocational counsellors and courses in vocational 
information. 


These quotations indicate the idea of a tryout course and 
courses in vocational information. Later the statement is made 
that “‘courses in vocational information, through the avenues 
of English, civics, and economics, particularly that of Grand 
Rapids, have passed the experimental stage.” 


Perhaps the first legal provision for state-wide vocational 
guidance was that of Vermont in 1915. The state board was 
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directed to arrange for a course of study on vocational opport- 
unities to be given in all junior high schools. 


In 1915 a committee was appointed by the California 
Teachers’ Association, Southern Section, to prepare a state- 
ment of the needs, aims, and methods of vocational guidance. 
The committee, consisting of L. W. Bartlett, Jane L. Fox, and 
A. C. Hargraves, published a short report in the Sierra Educa- 
tional Review for February 1916. From time to time the com- 
missioner in charge of secondary education of the state depart- 
ment, Nicholas Rieciardi, interested himself in guidance, 
holding a series of conferences about 1930, “directed to the 
producing of a handbook for counsellors.” This was published 
in 1931 as Guide for Counselling in the Secondary Schools. It 
contained seven chapters, on need, guiding philosophy, func- 
tions, procedures, outcomes, a training programme for coun- 
sellors, and criteria for meàsuring effectiveness. 


About 1930 too the state High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion appointed a committee of fifteen, with Professor William 
M. Proctor as chairman, and the committee issued a type- 
written report of thirty pages. This report surveyed the current 
practices in high schools, and made comprehensive recommen- 


dations. 


Other States Begin Interest 


The Utah legislature in 1919 passed a law requiring educational 
supervision over all persons twelve to eighteen years of age, 
and the following year Francis W. Kirkhan and lL. B. Ball of 
the state office for vocational education issued a circular of 
directions to school officials. The plan included care of citizen- 
ship, health, and recreation, besides vocational guidance and 
part-time vocational courses for those at work. 


A special commission to investigate the educational system 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts reported on January 
29, 1919, recommending a state department of vocational gui- 
dance. No action was taken on this recommendation, although 
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a hearing was held before the Ways and Means Committee of 
the legislature. 


In Pennsylvania L. H, Dennis, as state director of voca- 
tional education, early fostered the work of guidance. He 
appointed H. L. Holbrook field secretary in vocational gui- 
dance in 1918; from 1920 to 1924, as supervisor of industrial 
education, Holbrook promoted vocational guidance through 
exploratory courses, general shop, and tryout work, and from 
1924 to 1928 he was again state supervisor of guidance. A 
series of publications included a general bulletin on possi- 
bilities in guidance, issued in 1925 and revised in 1935 and 
1939. 


In Connecticut Jesse B. Davis became state supervisor of 
secondary education in 1920, and in 1922 issued a bulletin of 
useful suggestions for guidance, including a plan for a cumula- 
tive record. The state department has since held many con- 
ferences on guidance, has made several surveys on practices, 
and in 1932 prepared a record card for small high schools. 
About 1932 the new supervisor of secondary education, Paul 
D. Collier, engineered a number of surveys on practices in 
Connecticut high schools, Project VII, conducted by three 
Principals, Samuel S. Brooks, J. Wendell Yeo, and Gustave 
A, Feingold, yielded a comprehensive appraisal of guidance 
effort in the state, which was on the whole encouraging. 


New York State has proceeded further in support of voca- 
tional guidance than has any other state. In 1925 George 
E, Hutcherson, after two years of Supervising industrial arts for 
the state, was appointed to do part-time work in the super- 
vision of vocational guidance. In 1929 a law authorized state 
Support for salaries of counsellors and directed the commis- 
sioner of education to set up proper qualifications. Bureaus 
for vocational guidance, it was decreed, might be set up by 
local school authorities, and the activities of such services were 
Specified in the law. It was further directed that a state super 
visor of vocational and educational guidance should be appoin- 
ted and his duties were stated. The sum of five thousand 
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dollars Was appropriated for carrying out the act. Hutcherson 
was thereupon appointed to full-time work as supervisor, begi- 
nning with the summer of 1929. 

legislature passed amendments 


ing further that each city of 
ulation must conduct and 


In 1935 the New York 
strengthening the law, and specify 


over one hundred thousand pop 
maintain a guidance bureau. The following duties were stated: 
information and counsel on opportunities, cumulative records, 
employment and follow-up service, research studies on voca- 
tions and on characteristics of pupils. organizing and super- 
vising courses of study on opportunities, counselling on educa- 
tional and vocational plans. State aid for counsellors in schools 
was at this time discontinued. In 1936 the name of the state 
office was changed and Hutcherson became Chief of the Guid- 
ance Bureau. The bureau is actively and intelligently promo- 


ting the work in the state. 


New York organized a state associa~ 


In 1936 counsellors of 
d a news bulletin. 


tion and three years later starte 


In Michigan the state agents for vocational education foste» 
red an excellent plan for “household mechanics,” for which a 
pamphlet was issued in 1922. In Maine the corresponding 
office assisted in planning a travelling shop which furnished a 
number of schools with exploratory exercises in mechanics, 
A similar plan was used for girls in home economics courses, 
In 1925 thirteen regional conferences were devoted to explora» 


tory courses in home mechanics. 


These instances were typical of the good efforts made by 
many state authorities in vocational education to assist the 
manual training people to divorce themselves from a pro- 
gramme devoted to wood, and to organize plans for diversified 
exercises in all the common industrial fields. 


Wisconsin is now the only state which has two separate 
boards of education, and the State Board of Vocational and 
‘Adult Education has been greatly interested in vocational 
guidance. In 1911 there began, largely through the interest of 
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A. R. Graham, director of part-time education, an cxtensive 
form of follow-up by which experiences in industry were inte- 
grated with school work. As early as 1914 lessons for conti- 
nuation school pupils were issued, aimed chiefly at guidance. 
In 1921 Jennie M. Turner issued a pamphlet, Fundamentals of 
the Curriculum and the Course of Study, which discusses the 
study of occupations and the tryout plan. In 1926 she publi- 
shed a course of twenty lessons in occupations for teachers, 
accompanied by a teachers’ manual. This was followed in 
1928 by a list of biographies relating to occupations, and in 
1930 by a plan of surveys and a teachers’ manual. Subsequent 
bulletins show the extent of the work in the continuation and 
other schools, particularly as they relate to occupational infor- 
mation, exploratory courses, and follow-up or co-ordination. 
In 1933 a committee of the state teachers’ association prepared 
a report on counselling in Wisconsin schools. 


Virginia made some progress in the state office through both 
the supervisor of secondary schools, Sidney B. Hall, and the 
department of trade and industrial education, directed by 
C. J. Hyslup. In 1929 this department became responsible for 
guidance, and the service was reorganized seven years later 
under a division of special and adult education. 


_ In Ohio, in 1930, D, H. Eikenberry was made director of a 
Division of Guidance in the state department of education. 
A series of comprehensive reports on vocational and educa- 


tional guidance was projected, but only one was published, the 
service being discontinued in 193], 


In New Jersey, in 1932 and again in 1937, surveys of 
Practices were conducted by a committee sponsored by Rutgers 
University. In 1937 the New Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ 


Association issued a report on that state, Guidance Service 
Standards for Secondary Schools. 


ue in 1938 issued a guidance manual for secondary 
“i S: prepared under the sponsorship of Edwin W. Davis, 
ate director of research and guidance. 
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Later state activity is noted below. 


Some Plans for Counties 


Outside of New England each state has a country organization 
for education, and it was natural that country superintendents 


hools should undertake to foster vocational guidance. 


of scl 
Perhaps the earlist effort was described by Harold L. Holbrook 


in the 22rd Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Franklin County, Pennsylvania, under the direction 
of Hannah A. Kieffer, a state normal school teacher, and the 
county superintendent, J. L. Finafrock, about 1923 sponsored 
experiments in guidance in a number of rural schools, both 


elementary and secondary. 


About the same time or perhaps even earlier Elmer 
E. White, Superintendent of Lafayettee County, Missouri issued 
a County Course of Study in Vocational Guidance for the seventh 
and eighth grades, a twenty-six-page pamphlet dated September 
1, 1922, This was developed with the help of Professor J. D. 


Elliff of the state university. 


Craven County, North Carolina, began extensive plans for 
guidance before 1928; R. S. Proctor was the county superinten- 
dent. Latham Hatcher as presideht and director of the Alliance 
for Guidance of Rural Youth, a national organization for the 
improvement of educational and social conditions, worked out 
and proposed a co-operative plan for Craven County, and two 
field workers were engaged to organize guidance. They journeyed 
throughout the country, helping rural teachers with literature, 
lesson plans, demonstration projects, surveys, and the like. 
Twelve bulletins were issued, and Dr. Hatcher edited a report 
on the work. The effort included case studies, individual 
counselling, occupational surveys, questionnaires, classes in 
occupational information, and conferences for the preparation 


of rural teachers to carry on the work. 


The principal effect of the work in the region itself was the 
stimulus given to the teachers to recognize the problems of 
individuals and to give due regard to their specific needs, 
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An exhibit of materials was loaned in several parts of the 
county. 


In 1934 the Alliance undertook similar work in Breathitt 
County, Kentucky. A number of conferences including school 
people and others were held and materials based on occupa- 
tional and social conditions were prepared. Out of these grew 
the preparation of illustrative lessons for the use of teachers 
and counsellors. The National Occupational Conference parti- 
cipated in the guidance work in Breathitt County, and Wilbur 
I. Gooch, Franklin J. Keller, and others took part in the 
surveys and the conferences. A report of the Breathitt County 
work was given in Occupations, The Vocational Guidance: Maga- 
zine for June 1936. Special provision was made in this plan for 
the preparation of teachers for the guidance work. 


As an outgrowth of this project similar conferences were 


held in Harlan County and other localities both in Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 


In New York State, Rockland County began, in 1931, a 
comprehensive and effective plan which is an excellent example 
for rural areas. An amendment to the state educational code in 
1930 allowed aid up to one thousand dollars for one-half the 
salary of a director of guidance work in the county unit. In 
August of 1931 a Vocational Education and Extension Board of 
nine members—a_ lay board to supervise the work—was estab- 
lished in the country. M. F. Fairheller was appointed to direct 
the work but served only a year. In 1932 Leonard M. Miller 
was made director, and the work rapidly developed. It has 


been well reported in Occupations, The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine for May 1936 (Section 2). 


The following policies were set up: 


1. All sorts of agencies should be used in the work. 


2. All youth must be helped. 


3. Youth should be given information about themselves, 
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society, and occupational life, equipping them for self- 
decisions. 
4. Services must be given at a minimum of cost. 


4. Surveys relating to available services, census data, 
follow-up experiences, and trends of employment are 


essential. 


6. Many excellent services may be obtained without cost. 


7, “In service” training of teachers is necessary. 


guidance should be under charge of 
ed by principals. 


in individual schools only 


8. Technical phases of 
trained counsellors, supervis 


9, Expansion should take place 
in response to a felt need. 


10. The public should be thoroughly informed about the 


programme. 


o include @ county psychologist, & 


The staff has grown t 
and a junior placement coun- 


physical education instructor, 
sellor. Beginning work with five schools, the staff now serves 


eighteen. In addition to the supervising board there has been 
organized a Rockland County Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion, including teachers, social workers, and personnel and 
placement directors in industry. At the present writing three 
or more other counties in New York are setting UP correspond- 


ing plans. 
Early Federal Assistence before 1933 


In previous chapters a number of instances have been given 
in which a few federal agencies participated. The following 
is a partial summary of these and of some other phases of 


participation: 


1. Vocational Guidance: partt of the 25th Annual Report of 
the Commission of Labour (1911). This report described 
earlier work in Boston and New York and reproduced 
much illustrative material. 
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. Puerto Rico: Meyer Bloomfield made a study of educa- 


s5 


tion in Puerto Rico and reported to the War Department 
(1911). 


r apids 
Vocational Guidance: a report of eee e 
convention at which the National Vocational Guida 
Association was organized (1914). 


- The School and the Start in Life: a study of the relation 


between school and employment in England, Scotland, 
and Germany, by Meyer Bloomfield (1914). 


- In 1918 the Federal Board for Vocational Education was 


given responsibility for a Rehabilitation Division Si 
Disabled Soldiers. When the Veterans’ Bureau wa 
established in 1921 this work was transferred kj ib 
Meanwhile, in 1920, plans for civilian rehabilitation 
were effected and assigned to the Federal Board; this is 
now a seperate devision in the Office of Education of the 


i f 
Federal Security Agency, and has a splendid record O 
accomplishment. John A. Kratz is in charge. 


The rehabilitation of disabled soldiers is said to be: one 
of the greatest experiments in education and guidance 
ever conducted in any country, Full cognizance of be 
necessary steps in vocational guidance was taken, wit 
Conscious choices by the veteran himself. Over one 
hundred thousand men completed training and of these 


98 per cent were immediately employed. Forty-four 
Monographs were Prepared and circulated. 


» Vocational Guidance Bulletin: published for the National 


- Vocational Guidance in Sec 


Vocational Guidance A 


ssociation by the secretary of the 
Association, 


W. Carson Ryan, Jr., as editor, while he 
was connected with the Bureau of Education (1915-18). 


ondary Education: a report bY 
Reorganization of Secondary 
cation (1918). 


the Commission on the 
Education, Bureau of Edu 


Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education: a report bY 


the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education, Bureau of Education (1918), 
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9; 


10. 


11. 


16. 


17. 


19. 


20. 


Trade Specifications and Occupational Index: a large 
number of pamphlets on various occupations followed 
in the army, United States Army (1918). 

Index of Occupations: an alphabetical list of army occu- 
pations, War Department (1918). 

Descriptions of Occupations: scores of pamphlets on 
specifications of various occupations, United States 
Employment Service of the U. S. Bureau of Labour 
Statistics (1918). 


. Trade tests, United States Army (1918.) 
. Rating sheets, United States Army (1918). 


. Tests: “Army Alpha” and “Army Beta” (1918). 


Army Mental Tests; Methods, Typical Results, and Practi- 
cal Applications: a pamphlet giving the mental-test scores 
for many occupations, source undesignated (1918). 


History of the Personnel System and The Personnel 
Manual: the full story of the contribution by psycholo- 
gists, United States Army (1919). 

Vocational Guidance and the Public Schools: a comprehen- 
sive statement, with a full bibliography, by W. Carson 
Ryan, Jr., Bureau of Education (1918). 

Vocational Guidance and Junior Placement: an account of 
beginnings in vocational guidance in a number of 
American cities, Children’s Bureau of Department of 
Labour (1925). 

Vocational Guidance and Junior Placement: an unpubli- 
shed revision of the preceding book for the use of the 
conference on child health and protection, Children’s 
Bureau of Department of Labour (1931). 

Vocational Guidance and Child Labour: report of the 
subcommittee on Vocational Guidance and Placement of 
the President’s Con 
tection at Washington i 
(1932). 


ference on Child Health and Pro- 
n 1932, by Anne S. Davis, editor 
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In addition to the above list, which is partial at best the 
Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of 
Commerce regularly prepares for the census its volumes called 
Classification Index and Alphabetical Index of Occupations, and 
publishes occupational figures for each census. 


Miscellaneous Federal Activities 


Although the Federal Board for Vocational Education did not 
Promote vocational guidance, it issued a great many job 


analyses that were useful in classes on occupational informa- 
tion. 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics has always been busy with 
publications and periodicals which are valuabie in vocational 
guidance, The Federal Employment Service likewise furthered 
guidance, during the period directly after the war when Jasse 
B. Davis and Anna Y. Reed were connected with the Junior 
Placement Service, later named the Junior Division of the 
United States Employment Service. At the present time the 
Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency 
is active both with adults and with juveniles in placement and 
employment supervision. 


The National Youth Administration, organized by execu- 
tive order in 1935, has a section on guidance, the Division of 
Youth Personnel, in charge of Mary H. S. Hayes. The Youth 
Administration has been able, due to a fortunate decentraliza- 
tion in administrative machinery, to issue scores of reports on 
surveys and other projects, and many of these have proved 
especially valuable for purposes of vocational guidance. The 
Youth Administration itself has maintained a variety of 
exploratory exercises to teach occupational opportunities and 
personality improvement, and has maintained extensive work 
in counselling, placement, and follow-up. 


The Works Progress Administration and similar divisions 
of the “New Deal” have shown some interest in occupational 
information and guidance and much in placement. 
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The Civilian Conservation Corps, with educational services 
supervised in the Office of Education at Washington, has main- 
tained in each camp an educational director whose chief work 
has been devoted to guidance. The corps has also maintained 
a centralized effort for improvement of guidance techniques in 
each of the nine corps areas into which the work is divided. 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics at Washington has organi- 


zed the Occupational Outlook Division, which will publish 


statistics on trends, chiefly in the Monthly Labour Review. 


The Social Security Board has as part of its work sections 
compensation, aid for crippled 


children, and other child welfare services. The rehabilitation 
d form a dramatic 


light of wounded 
r in 1917, these 
hn Kratz in the Office of 
d, through federal aid, 
in each state. The 
d training, and in this 
pad its full share of 
he rehabilitation 


history by themselves. 
and disabled soldiers returning 
services have been co-ordinated by Jo 
Education at Washington and develope 
in departments of vocatio i 
work is a combination of 
particular field vocational guid 
attention, with consequent © 
services, 


guidance an 
ance has 
fficiency in t 


The Farm Credit Administration has had many opportuni- 
The Tennessee Valley 


ties for guidance among farmers. samen 
do with education 10 its area and 


Authority has had much to 

many experiments in vocational and other forms of guidance 
have been tried. The Bu i fairs of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, through Miss Mary Stewart, Director of 
Vocational Guidance, has spread the guidance movement into 
the Indian schools and colleges everywhere. 


The National Labour Relations Board, while busy with 
hearings in reference to Jabour representation, has of course 


found many situations related to guidance. The Department of 
Agriculture has likewise fostered many activities related directly 


or indirectly to vocational guidance. 
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Our list might be greatly extended. There is the Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training, to aid employers and 
unions in working out plans; the Children’s Bureau and the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labour; the Civil 
Service Commission, which classifies and analyzes services and 
holds efficiency examinations (Lawrence J. O’Rourke of the 
Commission has contributed tests in clerical and mechanical 
abilities); and many others less directly concerned. Most pro- 
mising of all, perhaps, personnel departments have recently 
been organized throughout the departments in Washington, 
with an Executive Liaison Office for Personnel Management 
under the direction of the President. In 1940 there were two 
hundred and twenty-six personnel workers in government 
service, 


States have Corresponding Services 


While the discussion in this book is chiefly concerned with 
educational institutions, it is pertinent to note that the account 
just given could largely by translated into state terms as well. 
Each of the forty-eight areas has its state departments of 
labour, agriculture, and the rest, and these often engage 
in services related to vocational guidance, The agricultural 
colleges are especially concerned, many of them having direct 
charge of 4-H club work and like services. 


Federal Effort Begins in Earnest 


The First World War brought federal aid for vocational educa- 
tion (1917); the depression brought aid for vocational guidance. 
Activities of the federal agencies, particularly those of the 
Works Progress Administration, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the National Youth Administration, and the Junior 
Division of the United States Employment Service, showed 
the great need for guidance. Then came the Maryland Youth 
Survey, conducted for the American Youth Commission and 
reported by Howard M. Bell as Youth Tell Their Story. It was 
published by the American Council on Education in 1938. 
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As early as 1931 Maris M. Proffitt of the Office of Educa- 
tion had been transferred to activity in guidance; this and the 
efforts of Anna L. Burdick were perhaps the germ of the 
present service. In 1937 the National Occupational Conference 
offered time and money (through the Carnegie Corporation) 
for the development of federal interest, and an advisory com- 
mittee representing several interests functioned. 


Meanwhile the Commissioner of Education made a ruling 
that federal funds of the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen acts 
could be made available for work in vocational guidance, and 
a new activity under the Division of Vocational Education of 
the Office of Education was orgynized. First announcement 
was made by the Commissioner at the February, 1938, conven- 
tion of the American Association of School Administrators 
(see Occupations, November 1938). On ‘August 1, 1938, Harry 
A. Jagar, formerly a high school principal of Providence, was 
made Chief of the new Occupational Information and Guidance 


Service. 


Several activities were promptly undertaken: conferences to 
formulate policies, studies of occupations, bibliographies, 
manuals, and investigations of methods of studying the indivi- 
dual, practices in counselling, and plans for placement and 
follow-up. The earliest personnel, besides Jager as Chief, were 
Layton S. Hawkins, Giles M. Ruch, Walter J. Greenleaf, 
Walter V. Bingham, and Paul W. Chapman, The present staff 
includes Jager, Greenleaf, Royce E. Brewster, Marguerite 
W. Zapoleon, and Franklin R. Zeran. Dr. Greenleaf, while 
connected with the Division of Higher Education in the 
Office, a few years ago had published nineteen ‘‘Guidance 


Leaflets.” 


The staff has already issued a report on counsellors in 
public high schools, a manual on the individual inventory, a 
report on organization and administration, a bibliography on 
occupational information and measurement, a short biblio- 
graphy on programmes of guidance in fourteen states, alist of 
available pamphlet material, a list of summer-school courses, a 
leaflet indicating where vocational counsel may be obtained, 
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and other useful material. A continuing series of reports, 
studies, and bibliographies is planned. 


Federal-Aided State Supervisors 


Almost at once the state of Maryland accepted the conditions 
of the new arrangement, and R. Floyd Cromwell was appoint- 
ed state supervisor for occupational information and guidance 
(1938), with headquarters in the department of vocational 
education of the state office. Other states rapidly followed, and 
doubtless within a decade or less most will have appointed 
supervisors. A state must amend its provisions for vocational 
education, and then within resources available one-half of the 
salary and traveling expenses of a state supervisor for guidance 


may be reimbursed out of federal funds. States may of course 
spend additional funds of their own, 


The statement on the need for guidance, in the Maryland 
document providing for the service, is substantially that at the 
beginning of this chapter: that vocational education cannot 
function successfully without careful admission of pupils who 
have carefully selected their objectives. The duties specified for 
the supervisor include the following: 


Duties of the Maryland Supervisor 
(a) Studies and Investigations 


1, Employment conditions 


2. School facilities for establishing courses in occupational 


information 


3. Plans, courses of study, and literature on surveys, etc. 


Lists of equipment, books, etc, needed 


(b) Promotion 


1. Counsel with and aid to educational authorities in 
organizing programmes of guidance 
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2. Rural needs, and proposals for co-operative services 


for larger units 


3. Training of counsellors 


4. Speaking on guidance, for civic and other organizations 


(c) Supervision 


1. General supervision of guidance programmes in public 


secondary schools 

2. Co-operation with state credentials 0 
ing eligibility of teacher-counsellors, 
given toward salaries 

for improving the wor 


ficial in determin- 
when state aid is 


3. Group conferences k of guidance 


4, Supervision of teacher-counsellors in service 


(d) Records and Reports 


1. Preparation ofa proposed programme for each year’s 


work 
2. Reports oD records of local effort, to state board 
3. Annual report of the work accomplished, each year. 


vice to out-of-school youth 


Provision was also made for ser 
The Vocational Guidance 


and to adults. (See Occupations, 
Magazine, January, 1939). 


Prospects of the New Plan 


The above has been typical of the plans and procedures in 
nearly a score of other states which have so far initiated state 


programmes. The resultant influence on the work of vocational 
guidance in American communities will be great and far-r is 

ing. The guidance service, however, is set up in sucha ata 
to be chiefly advisory, without administrative power o. A 
supervision. Moreover the present administrators of the a 
Commissioner Studebaker, Assistant Commissioner J ‘a 
Wright, and Mr. Jager, have interpreted the scope of ke oe) 
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so liberally that over-control seems fortunately out of the 
question. The functions of the new service will be to furnish a 
clearinghouse on procedures in guidance, and a co-ordinating 
agency for the various geographical areas that wish it. 


Though some of the early workers in vocational education 
did little to further vocational guidance, it is encouraging that 
the American Vocational Association has for its recent con- 
ventions maintained an active section on guidance. If the 
National Vocational Guidance Association will offer intelligent 
and continuing co-operation, perhaps maintaining a standing 
committee for this sole purpose, the work should prosper and 
greatly improve the nation’s work in this field. 


To have active federal interest in vocational guidance, and 
to have this interest flow over into state departments of educa- 
tion, is history-making indeed. 


Probable Effect on Local Programmes 


The uncertainty inherent in the present situation may be cleared 
up by the developments growing out of federal aid. If effort for 
vocational and educational guidance can be centralized as a city 
department, with sympathetic encouragement by its more 
powerful neighbour, vocational education, then the other areas 
of guidance—civic, social, recreational, health, ethical, home 
membership, and the rest—can be left for other agencies. If 
definite aims are important, as well as division of labour in 


carrying out these aims, such an arrangement should contri- 
bute to the effectiveness of all forms of guidance. 


Vocational guidance has reached its present hopeful deve- 
lopment largely because of three conditions: 


1. It has had as its sponsors a body of intelligent persons 


devotedly giving their attention to this single area of 
educational effort. 


or staa 
— 
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perated with many other agencies and 
hologists, vocational educators, deans, 
ersonnel directors, economists, and 


2. It has freely co-0 
movements—Psy¢ 
administrators, P 
publicists. 


3. It has preserved 
movements and, most of all, 


by them. 


its integrity, refusing to annex other 
refusing to be absorbed 


can be preserved as an entity 


If vocational guidance 
agency—and we 


unhampered by overcontrol by any other 
judge it can under the new plans—the effect on local communi- 


ties and local youth should be altogether good. Likewise the 


effect on vocational education will be beneficial: better selec- 
tion of students, more attention to job wisdom, plans for 
versatility in job skills, and preparation for labour-union 


membership. 


9 


Preparing Counsellors 


A Professional association and a Periodical are of little value 
unless wisely used—both must depend upon the adequate 
Preparation of counsellors for their work. Moreover such pre- 
paration cannot succeed without the accumulation of a good 
literature. 


The First Course 


Whether or not Frank Parsons ever knew about Lysander 
S. Richards and his Plan for developing professional workers 
Called ‘‘vocophers” we do not know, yet he too saw the need 
for inaugurating a course of study for prospective counsellors. 
He prepared and issued an elaborate eight-page circular an- 
nouncing a School for Vocational Counsellors, with himself as 
dean of the school and with Ralph Albertson, Mrs. John 
T. Prince, and Philip Davis as associate counsellors, 


The date set for the opening of this course of study was 
October 5, 1908; but on September 26 Prank Parsons passed 
away. That the course was carried on, however, we have 
evidence in an extract from the minutes of a meeting of the 
Educational Committee of the Boston, Y.M.C.A. The minute 
book contains the following statement: 
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“October 31, 1908 


Through the death of Professor Parsons, the originator of 
the Vocation Bureau idea, we have been somewhat handi- 
capped in developing this department to which, however, 
we were pledged. In deference to the wishes of Professor 
Parsons, Ralph Albertson consented to carry on the course 
in the training of vocation counsellors, which is now being 
held on Saturday evenings, with an attendance varying 
from 16 to 25, representing philanthropic institutions, 
schools, and employers of labours, This matter of giving 
expert vocational advice has been taken up enthusiastically 
in all parts of the country, and we have been in receipt of 
a great number of inquiries and letters of approbation. 
We feel that this movement will make a distinct contri- 
bution to the educational system of this country. 


Galen D. Light 
Secretary” 


This course continued apparently for about sixteen meetings 
and, interestingly enough, was paralleled by a course of lectures 
at Civic Service House for boys and girls seeking to choose 
their careers. This course for youth was given by a number of 
persons, on Sunday nights from November 8, 1908, to Febru- 
ary 1, 1909, and covered the professions, business, industrial 
work, special fields for women, and careers in art, music, and 


the drama. 


Courses for Boston Counsellors 


We have already recounted, how Superintendent Brooks of 
Boston requested the Vocation Bureau to organize a course 


for those Boston school teachers who had been named counsl- 
lors, The first such class, composed of one hundred and seven- 


teen Boston city teachers officially appointed vocational counsl- 
lors, met fortnightly (aftenoons) throughout the year 1910 
under the direction of the Vocation Bureau. the bureau files 
yielded a two-page outline of the course, by Bloomfield. These 
courses continued until 1913, when the Boston School Coms 
mittee, with the co-operation of the Vocation Bureau, took 
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over the work, In 1911 the group included thirty-five holders 
of college degrees, principals and superintendents of schools 
church workers, cettlement workers, heads of manual training 
schools, and practical working men who had become industrial 
teachers. The course included lectures on vocational guidance, 
counselling, and investigation of occupations, supplemented by 
speakers from the professions, business, and industry. Eleven 
subjects, most of them occupational, were studied the first year, 
and thirteen the second. The bureau also organized a Monday 
afternoon course of lectures and conferences in October 1912. 


Work Under University Auspices 


The first university course in vocational guidance was offered 
by the Harvard University Summer School in 1911. The 
catalogue announcement begins: 


Vocational Guidance—The duties and equipment of teachers 
as vocational counsellors; the theory and practice of voca- 
tional guidance.—Lectures, readings, conferences. Ten 
tectures beginning Friday, July 7, and continuing on Mon- 
jay, Wednesdays, and Fridays at 4 p.m. for three weeks. 


It was stated further that Meyer Bloomfield would be the 
instructor and that there would be an examination. Forty-one 
were enrolled in this first course, which did not carry credit. In 
1912 it was accepted for the A.A. (Associate in Arts—exten- 


sion work) degree. The 1913 summer school catalogue explained 
that 


the course has been provided in view of the present demand 
for co-operation with young people concerning selection of 
and preparation for vovations appropriate to their oppor- 
tunities and capacity, and because of the increased responsi- 
bility thus put upon school-teachers and others. 


During the first three years ninety-five institutions were 


represented in the enrolment in the course; at least fifty of 
them were of college grade. 
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Meanwhile, influenced no doubt by the success of the work 
of the Vocation Bureau of Boston and the course at Harvard 
University, courses for counsellors were appearing in other 
colleges and universities. During the 1912 Summer Quarter at 
the University of Chicago, vocational guidance was the last of 
nine topics in the course Industrial Education in Public 
hich was open to senior college and graduate stu- 
o mentioned in the 1911-12 Correspondence 
nt course of this name. It may have been a 

quarter of the content of The Year’s Contributions to Voca- 
tional Education, given in the Summer Quarter of 1912 and in 
1912-13. “The course includes a discussion of the more recent 
literature on the subject, and a review of recent legislation. A 
detailed study will be made of several typical vocational 
schools, and of the progress of vocational guidance.” All 
these courses carried ful) credit, and were given by Associate 
Professor Frank M. Leavitt. The first course at Chicago 
specifically in vocational guidance was given one term (six 
weeks) during the Summer Quarter of 1913 by Professor 
. Leavitt. The catalogue announcement read: 


Schools, wW 
dents; it was als 
Study Departme 


Vocational Guidance (2) The course includes a discussion of 
the recent rapid development of the various organizations, 
within and outside of schools, for securing a more accurate 
adjustment between education and early vocational experi- 
ence. The effect of the movement on the schools and on 


juvenile employment will be discussed. For graduate and 


senior college students. 


This was not changed until the 1915-16 announcement, 
when the following sentence, inserted after the first one above, 
indicates a more specific approach to the problem: 


Such topics as guidance, placement, employment super- 
vision, vocational analysis, cumulative school records 

: i i : 
vocational guidance surveys, and vocation bureaus will be 


studied. 


Columbia University’s first course in vocational guidance 
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was begun in February 1913, under Professor Frederick G. 
Bonser and special lecturers, It counted for credit, graduate or 
undergraduate. The announcement reads: 


Problems and methods in the study of vocations, the mak- 
ing of educational surveys, and the study of vocational 
aptitudes and tendencies—vocational analysis; sources, 
kinds, values, and uses of vocational information; function 
of general school work in vocational guidance; the work of 
vocational bureaus, and of vocational advisers and coun- 
sellors—placement and follow up; vocational education in 
New York City, vocational guidance in New York City and 
other centers of its development in the United States. 


(a) Introductory: Causes for movement for vocational 
guidance, problems, methods of procedure. 


(b) Vocational educational survey: Studies of vocations, 
studies of children. 


(c) Meeting the situation revealed by the survey: Func-. 
tions of the school; agencies auxiliary to the school; 
vocation bureaus, vocational counsellors; the economic 
factor in better prevocational education for children, 
further education for young workers—removing 


economic necessity for working early, scholarships, 
pensions. 


(d) Unification of methods of solving vocational guidance 
problems. 


In 1913 the University of Missouri offered a course, as 
follows: 


Vocational Guidance—This course attempts to work out in 
Some detail a definite plan for vocational guidance in the high 


school... Twice a week (I towards B.S. in Education). 
J. D. Elliff. 


It is remarkable that within five years after 1908 vocational 
guidance courses were being offered for credit in several unie 
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versities; the movement thus early won a definite educational 


standing. 


Under Other Auspices 


s was being promoted by certain 
1] as by colleges and universities, 
also within five years after the beginning of the movement. 
Apparently businessmen were quick to recognize the value of 
counselling in its bearing on candidates for employment. In 
1913-14 the Employment Managers” Association of Boston 
announced a course on The Theory and Practice of Vocational 
Guidance given by the Vocation Bureau of Boston and Boston 
University. According toa folder describing it the course the 
preceding year bad an enrolment of twenty-nine. Meyer 
Bloomfield, Director of the Vocation Bureau and Special 
Professor of Vocational Guidance at Boston University, was 
the instructor. This course is listed in the Boston University 
year book of {914-15 uader extension courses for teachers— 
not designed for regular study in the College of Liberal 


Arts. 


The training Of counsellor: 
business organizations, as we 


A year course for those desiring to become vocational coun- 
sellors was planned by the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston for 1914. It included research into industrial 
occupations, economics, and statistics, to be given by the 
appointment bureau of the organization, and to be offered to 


college graduates and experienced teachers. 


Later Courses 


In 1913 the Record of the Vocational Bureau of Boston stated, 
“The publications of the Vocational Bureau are in use as text- 
books and reference material in over one hundred universities, 
colleges, vocational schools, public school systems, and other 
institutions.” The publications then included eight occupa- 
tional studies, and books by Parsons and Bloomfield. In 1915 
it was stated, “Nearly a score of colleges, universities, and 
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other institutions are conducting specific or part-time courses in 
vocational guidance.”’* 


Each year saw rapid strides in the spread of training for 
vocational guidance work. The summer of 1915 found Jesse 
B. Davis of Grand Rapids giving a six-weeks course at the 
University of Minnesota for training teachers and counsellors in 
the work of vocational and moral guidance, and Meyer Bloom- 
field teaching an advanced course in vocational guidance at the 
summer session of the University of California. Bloomfield 
was scheduled for a general anda specialized course in voca- 
tional guidance at Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
1916-17; he continued his work at the Vocation Bureau and 
Boston University as well. 


In the summer of 1916 John M. Brewer gave two courses in 
vocational guidance at Harvard University, and in September 


as instructor in education began work in the Division of Educa- 
tion on the following plan: 


Principles of Vocational Guidance: Factors in the choice of 
occupation; the influence of vocational requirements on 
school programmes and methods of teaching; duties and 
opportunities of teachers, school officers, parents, employers, 
and others in vocational guidance; the functions of the 
vocational counsellor. Lectures, readings, reports, discus- 
sions, opportunities for participation in counselling. 


Problems in Vocational Guidance. Research in a problem 
selected by the student, Lectures, investigations, reports, 


discussions. A survey of significant questions in vocational 
guidance, 


. W. A. Wheatley of Middletown, Connecticut, under whose 
direction a high-school course in occupations was given in 
1908, co-author of Occupations, a Textbook in Vocational 


a Guidance and the Work ofthe Vocational Bureau of Boston 
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Guidance (1916), gave a course at the New York University 
Summer School in 1916. 


In 1918-19 Eli Weaver of Brooklyn, who had issued two 
books on occupations, began six years of work at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. At first one course was given by 
him, with Professors Snedden and Bonser co-operating; later 
Arthur F. Payne succeeded Weaver. Beginning in 1919-20 
Weaver gave a summer course on Vocational Guidance and 
Employment Supervision. In 1920-21 a second winter course 
and a second summer course were added, Special Problems in 
Vocational Guidance and The Supervision of Working 


Children. g 


In 1918 two summer courses were given by Brewer at the 
University of California at Berkeley; one, the Principles and 
Practices of Vocational Guidance, included the following 


topics: 


Educational guidance, vocational guidance in elementary, 
intermediate, and high school, guidance in industry, subject 
matter and method of life-career class, care of children who 
leave school for work; labour conditions as related to voca- 
tional guidance, problems in vocational guidance arising 


out of the war. 


At the University of California Summer Session at Los 
Angeles one course in vocational guidance was given; at the 
University of Southern California Summer Session in Los 
Angeles there was a course for teachers who wished to counsel, 
and vocational guidance was â topic in another course, 
Classes were offered in the College of the City of New York 
under I. David Cohen in 1920. A few other early teachers of 
vocational guidance follow: Anna Y. Reed at Chicago and at 
New York University, Arthur J. Jones at Pennsylvania, 
Robert J. Leonard and Edwin H. Lee at California, Harold 
L. Holbrook at Pennsylvania State, W. B. Jones at Pittsburgh, 
Leona C. Buchwald at Johns Hopkins, Clarence E, Partch at 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, William M. 
Proctor at Stanford, Richard D. Allen at Brown and at Har- 
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vard, A. H. Edgerton at Wisconsin, George E. Myers at 
Michigan, Harry D. Kitson at Indiana and at Columbia, Fred 
C. Smith at Harvard, Harold P. Thomas at Missouri, Ralph L. 
Jacobs at Cincinnati, May Rogers Lane at Oswego Teachers 
College, Rex B. Cunliffe at Detroit, Susan J. Ginn at Rutgers, 
G. Vernon Bennett at Southern California, E. W. Boshart at 
North Carolina State, D. W. Hamilton at Washington, 
Grayson N. Kefauver at Minnesota, Roy W. Kelly at Harvard, 
and Frederick J. Allen at Boston University. Doubtless many 
other names should be added. 


Special mention should be made of city directors, who often 
organized formal or informal courses of study for their co- 
workers and frequently too were called upon to give talks to 
university classes. Probably all the directors engaged in these 
activities; especially did Dr. Woolley and Miss Campbell of 
Cincinnati, Mrs. Burdick of Des Moines, Dr. Reed of Seattle, 


Miss Davis of Chicago, Dickson of Oakland—indeed all those 
we have named. 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine in January 1925, stated 
that from thirty to fifty colleges would during the summer offer 
courses in vocational guidance. At the 1928 national conven- 
tion it was reported that there were something like seventy 
courses in this field in colleges and universities. For the sum- 


mer of 1941 two hundred and sixty-four courses were reported 
at fifty-two institutions. 


Teachers’ colleges, too, undertook training. C. E, Partch 
reported (School and Society, February 11, 1928) that in 1922 
only three such colleges offered courses in vocational guidance, 
but that in 1927 eleven out of seventy normal schools and 


twenty out of seventy-five teachers’ colleges each included one 
or more courses. 


Comprehensive Preparation of Counsellors 


By 1938 about a score of these institutions had each set up a 
curriculum of courses leading to professional work in personnel 
or guidance or both, Such curriculums were likely to include 
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besides an introductory unit such courses as testing and 
cupational information, 


measurement, collection and use of oc 
analysis of the individual, counselling, practice in testing and 
counselling, and organization and administration. 


Various forms of “in service” training have been inaugura- 
ted, as for example, at Providence, where Allen devised abovt 
1930 a plan by which counsellors join a series of groups for the 
study of all phases and all levels of the work. 


Certification Counsellors 


the investigation of the beginnings of 
certification. Tbe Boston rule of 1915, is doubtless the 
first, though Richards, Parsons, and others had outlined 
desirable specifications previously. Steady progress in Boston 
included graduate study, examinations, and special classi- 
fication. Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, California, 
and doubtless several other states early recognized the new 


profession of vocational counsellor, and provided methods 


of certification. Cincinnati, Pitsburgh, Chicago, Baltimore, 
and other cities likewise provided a distinct classification; some 


of them offered salary differentials equal to that of head of 
department in a secondary school. 


We have omitted 


Literature on the Work of Vocational Guidance 


An astonishing amount of vocational guidance literature has 
appeared in the last thirty years. Occupational information 
pamphlets, surveys of industries, studies of children, vocational 
tests, research reports, textbooks for the young and for coun- 
sellors, and bibliographies have been rapidly provided. 
Occupational Information 

f the Vocation Bureau of Boston have been 
of other cities. Vocational bulletins issued 
t. Bureau of the Women’s Educational 
Boston, and typed bibliographies, 
ge long, were among the first 


Publications © 
noted; those 

by the Appointmen 
and Industrial Union of 
seldom more than a pa 
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occupational leaflets. In 1912 a score of bulletins on various 
occupations had been prepared and circulated by the Students’ 
Aid Committee of the New York High School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. A few such leaflets were advertised in the Vocational 
Guidance Bulletin, published from 1915 to 1918. 


Typical of materials being prepared in many communities 
was the booklet Vocations for the Trained Woman, prepared by 
Agnes F. Perkins of Wellesley College and issued by the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union of Boston; Also 
Choosing an Occupation, by Florence M. Brewer, issued in 1911 
by the board of education of Poughkeepsie. 


In Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, and other cities, librarians and 


others issued brief bibliographies within five years of 
Parsons. 


What was long accepted as the best occupational biblio- 
graphy, A Guide to the Study of Occupations, was issued by 
Frederick J. Allen in 1921 and revised in 1925. In it occupa- 
tions are classified according to census divisions, with referen- 
ces to material on three hundred occupations. 


The Law asa Vocation (1913) by Allen is called, in the 
Brewer and Kelly bibliography discussed below, a model of 
scientific investigation and judicious exposition. His book The 
Shae Industry (1922) is valuable in that it offered a good report 
of an important industry, a good plan to be followed in study- 
ing other industries, and a forecast of the future of the 


industry to guide an ambitious youth in planning his career 
wisely. 


Many and varied were the occupational leaflets issued, in 
series of from approximately three to twenty-five numbers, by 
schools, cities, and independent organizations before 1925. 
One of the early university occupational leaflets was Katherine 
Olmsted’s Nursing as a Vocation for Women, Bulletin of the 
University of Wisconsin (1916). A number of vocational series, 
most of them with city or university backing, were published 
between 1921 and 1925. Women and Personnel Work (1921) was 
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H. Wright, fellow in research at the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union. The Bulletin of August 1921, reported that 
more than one hundred different occupations had been analyz- 
ed in occupational studies under Morris E. Siegel, Director of 
Evening and Continuation Schools in New York. Publications 
of the Women’s Occupational Bureau of Minneapolis between 
1919 and 1925 included studies of executive and buying posi- 
tions, library work, nursing, social work, clerical and secretarial 
work, and banking. During the same years the Cincinnati 
public schools’ Vocation Bureau put out five occupational 
pamphlets, four of which were on the shoe, garment, metal, 
and baking industries of Cincinnati. Under Harry D. Kitson 
as adviser, Indiana University in co-operation with the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce issued a vocational infor- 
mation series of seven numbers in 1923-24; the subjects were: 
women in telephone service, department store service, nursing, 
banking, teaching, the printing trades, and journalism. The 
trade and industry series published by the Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational Education in 1924 consisted of six issues, 
dealing with auto mechanics, bricklaying, patternmaking, elec- 
tricity, printing, and cabinetmaking. The Chicago Board of 
Education studied five occupations in 1924, including the 
artificial flower industry, photography, and beginning office 
positions. The 1925 folder series of its Vocational Guidance 
Department had twenty-six topics, including advertising, 
employment manager, and business executive. A ‘‘Bibliography 
of Occupational Studies” by Mary Stewart, Assistant to the 
Director General in charge of Junior Work, United States 
Employment Service, was announced in the May 1923 issue of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association Bulletin. In 1925 
May Rogers Lane, research secretary of the White-Williams 
Foundation of Philadelphia, issued a bibliography of pamphlet 
series produced by public schools and one on materials by 
government agencies during the period 1920-25. Apparently 
there were in 1925 many up-to-date studies of occupations in 
the United States. In 1927 Miss Lane put her materials into 
book form: Occupational Studies, a critical survey of materials 
issued between 1920 and 1926. This book contains much of 


historical interest. 
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Criteria for Occupational Studies 


Frederick J. Allen’s article (Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
April 1925) stressed the importance of occupational studies and 
pointed out that the right kind of vocational information for 
use in vocational guidance should come from as many sources 
as an impartial, disinterested, discriminating investigator can 
reach. He recommended that the executive committee of the 
Occupational Research Section of the national association 
Organize a much needed clearance service. This section of the 
association held two meetings at the 1932 annual convention, 
and in 1933 issued this list of considerations basic to its pro- 
gramme with regard to books, pamphlets, and leaflets: 


1. Clarification of the classifications of occupations. 


2. Clarification and evaluation of all books, pamphlets and 
leaflets. 


3. Clarification of the classes of readers to be reached. 


. Clarification of the type of publications and media best 
suited for reaching each audience. 


Determination and standardization of the effective forms 
of presentation of occupational information. 


In the October 1933, issue of Occupations three occupa- 


tional bibliographies, the one by Allen in 1921, that of the 
University of Michigan of 1928, and one containing eighteen 
hundred references dealing with occupations for women, com- 
piled by Chase Going Woodhouse and Ruth Yoemans in 1929, 
were said to be up to that time the principal guides for coun- 
sellors and liberarians in recommending reading matter to 
classes in occupations and to individuals, In 1936 Willard 
E. Parker issued through the National Occupational Conference 
and the American Library Association a new bibliography of 
nine thousand references on five hundred and fifty callings, 
Books about Jobs, the result of a “careful and painstaking 
review” of job information published during the preceding 
years. This was followed by a monthly leaflet called Occupa- 
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tional Index, to add current new material to supplement the 


book. 


Educational and Occupational Surveys 


ational surveys have been made, 


most of them for the cause of vocational education, Ryan cites 
thirteen, from that of the Massachusetts Commission on 
Industrial and Technical Education (1906) to the 1911-16 
Chicago study (United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin 
No. 24, 1918); among them, ?,366 Cincinnati children were 
studied in 1912, 302 New York children the same year, and in 
1911-12 the placement of 4,386 St. Louis children. In the early 
Bulletin (1915-18) many such studies were announced, In Pasa- 
dena in 1915 a vocational survey was made. Three of the five 
notes on Recent Articles and Studies in the June 1915, issue 
were on surveys: one a survey of Indiana occupations, another 
a study of eight hundred Iowa boys, & third a survey of manual 
and industrial training in the United States. A study of oppor- 
tunities for vocational education in and near Philadelphia, 
consisting of a classified list of schools under three head- 


industrial, commercial, and professional—with alphabeti- 


ings—in 
cal indexes of subjects taught and institutions, was announced 


in the July-August number. 


Many educational and occup 


rior to the passage of the 
ere outsanding. They were of Minnea- 
Richmond, Virginia (1916); Indiana (1916), and 
Though made for vocational education rather 
d great significance for the latter; the 


Surveys made in the years just p 


Minneapolis report 
the use of pupils; €-8-> 
laundry industry. 

hile certain pitfalls were being observed. It was 
n the Vocational Summary (December 1919) that 
d money have been spent in determining quantita- 
were already perfectly well known qualitatively, 
ng information that had been already made 
1 record by the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 


Meanw 
pointed out i 
much time an 
tively facts that 
and in determini 
a matter of officia 
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State Labour Departments, school departments, industrial 
welfare commissions, chambers of commerce, and the like. One 
example was cited: jn New England such large numbers of 
children leave School for work at fourteen that it is a serious 
community Problem; whether it be seventy-five or eighty per 
Cent of the school Population of that grade is immaterial, It 
was pointed out further that there has been a tendency to 
collect. statistics and neglect factors involving economic or 


they let them drop out of school into low-paid industrial 
Occupations, This community attitude might have been sensed, 
and, instead of a trade school, trade-extension instruction 
irls after they were employed. 


The Prospect Union Educational Exchange of Cambridge, 
assachusetts, was establishe 


Training for Professions and Allied Occupations Available to 
Women in the United States Was i i 


of Vocational Information of New York; the association’s 


to be the most extensive piece of work by 


The Brooklyn Public Librar 
in the same year Fitchburg, 


—— 
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of the Grand Rapids Library was distributed through Davis’s 
Educational and Moral Guidance of 1914. Another was publish- 
ed by the University of Chicago in 1915. 


A “Bureau of Education Bibliography in Vocational 
Guidance,” compiled by W. Carson Ryan, Jr., was announced 
in the June-July 1916, Vocational Guidance Bulletin; it was then 
in the form of thirty-one large mimeographed pages, circulated 
in that form in order that it might have the scrutiny of libra- 
rians, schoolmen, and vocational guidance workers before 
being issued more formally. This material was later used in 
Ryan’s 1918 report. A bibliography by James Sullivan was 
published in 1916 by the University of the State of New 


York. 


The California State Board of Education published a biblio- 
graphy by Charles L. Jacobs in 1916: the one hundred books he 
considered best in the field arranged in three groups in what 
was to him their order of importance. In 1921 the same author 
prepared a bibliography for the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education, which was revised by Mrs. Jacobs and by Anna 
L. Burdick, special agent of the Board in industrial education 


for girls and women. 


A Selected Critical Bibliography of Vocational Guidance by 
John M. Brewer and Roy Willmarth Kelly was published by 


Harvard University in 1917. The Bulletin said of it: 


Labelled ‘“‘selected” and “‘critical,” it is certainly both. The 
comments on individual references are often sharp, always 
stimulating and never illnatured. Not the least valuable 
feature of it...from a constructive point of view, is the 
section entitled “A Reading Course in Vocational 


Guidance.” 


Samples of Other Writings 


In addition to early occupational information and annotated 
bibliographies, the reader will find of interest books on the 
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different aspects of vocational guidance written by early leaders 
of the movement. Parsons’ Choosing a Vocation (1909), the 
earliest book written from the point of view of the movement, 
is interesting because of the cases of counselling cited; the first 
two parts are on studying the individual and studying indus- 
tries. Bloomfield’s The Vocational Guidance of Youth (1911) was 
incorporated into Youth, School, and Vocation (1915). The latter 
volume describes in detail the activities of the Boston Vocation 
Bureau and outlines the work in Cincinnati, Newton, and the 
Henry Street Settlement in New York. It treats too of voca- 
tional guidance in Europe. Bloomfield’s Readings in Vocational 
Guidance (1915) is a valuable collection of forty early articles, 
addresses, and investigations. Jesse B. Davis’s Vocational and 
Moral Guidance (1914) is one of the best of the early books in 
the field. His viewpoint on moral guidance is stated thus: 


The word guidance has a broad significance. From the 
vocational point of view it means the gradual unfolding of 
the pupil’s better understanding of himself; it means the 
opening of his eyes to the broad field of opportunity in the 
world; it means the selection of and the preparation for his 
own best field of service as a social being. Ethical instruc- 
tion that merely informs the mind does not necessarily 
produce better character....In this connection, guidance 
means the pupil’s better understanding of his own character; 
it means a conception of himself as a social being in some 
future occupation, and from this view-point, the apprecia- 
tion of his duty and obligation toward his business associa- 
tes, toward his neighbours, and the law. 


When Brewer and Kelly issued their bibliography (1917) it 
was almost possible for one person to read all the literature on 
guidance; in recent years the multiplication of materials is 
surprising enough. A brief glance at that pamphlet or at the 
bibliography in The Vocational Guidance Movement (1918) and 
Ryan’s longer list in his Bureau of Education pamphlet (1918) 


will yield some interesting reminders of other valuable early 
Writings: 
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Magnus Alexander’s study of waste in hiring and discharg- 
ing; the first volume on employment problems, issued by the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science; Ayers” 
striking articles on retardation; Bonser’s valuable arguments 
for better industrial arts; studies of school leaving by 
Breckenridge and Abbott, and Anne Davis; Burk’s 
indictment of the “Jockstep”’; Philip Davis’s studies of street 
boys and Fields of Social Service; Eliot’s “‘Life-career 
Motive”; Feiss’s reports on steadying employment; Gilbreth 
on scientific management; Gruenberg’s pleas for scientific 
methods; Hill on vocational guidance in the south; Holling- 
worth on tests; Hopkins on the unemployed; Jacobs’ reports 
of California experiments; Kelly’s Hiring the Worker, first 
book in its field by one author; Kitson’s “tenable theory”; 
Leavitt’s excellent articles; Lewis’s studies in Iowa; Mann’s 
emphasis on character in success; Prosser’s plea for revision 
of manual training; Puffer’s large plans; Mrs. Reed’s Seattle 
reports; Richards’ outline of occupational study; Schneider’s 
argument for co-operative education; Scott’s influencing 
men”; Seashore’s musical tests; Spaulding’s helpful article; 
Stimson’s “home project plan” in agriculture; Taylor’s 
scientific management; Thompson’s report for Boston; 
Thorndike’s studies of interests; Thum’s plan for work- 
study plan, 30 years before the NYA; Valentine’s plea for 
work based on consent; Van Denburg on school leaving; 
Mary Van Kleeck’s reports on labour conditions; Weaver 
on vocations; Wheatley on the school study of occupations; 
Woods on unguided ability; Mrs. Woolley on Cincinnati 
children; McCracken and Lamb on Occupational Information 
in the Elementary School; beginnings reported by Horton, 
Giles, and Bate. 


The above are a few samples of the writing during the first 
years after Parsons. About half of them would never have been 
written if it had not been for the work of Parsons and Bloom- 


field. 


Obviously we cannot here survey this literature or the vast 


extension of it after 1918. All phases of vocational guidance 
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have since been extensively explored, and such exploration 
must be repeated in improved form for all the future decades. 


Need for Standards 


A new movement must at first pull itself up by its bootstraps. 
But at the present writing the oncoming generation of workers 
will be well equipped to prepare counsellors and to write the 
necessary books; they will have submitted their ideas to the 
criticism of good teachers and practitioners of vocational 
guidance and they will have prepared their theses or other first 


writings under the same critical eyes. The early workers were 
without these advantages. 


Not only so, but the fields of guidance and vocational 
guidance have attracted the attention of some persons who 
evidence little but industry and enthusiasm in their writings, 
educationalists who have climbed on the new bandwagon with- 
out paying much fare, They have produced some thin books. 
It is to be expected that the national association, university 
authorities, and the Professional teachers themselves will set 
up and maintain standards both for the qualifications and 
Preparation of certificated counsellors and for the writings 
used in such preparation, Some good work has already been 
begun along these lines; more care is needed, 


10 


Vocational Education in 
Other Countries 


An Attempt to describe experiments in other countries has 
value in discovering what may be learned for future efforts. 
Many of the past experiments abroad are past indeed, with the 
character of future work dependent on forms of government 
and of industry developed after the advent of peace. That 
progress toward democracy (and Christianity) is by no means 
automatic, in the sense that it will achieve itself, seems a safe 
deduction from the philosophy of history. But that it is inevi- 
table, in that man will suffer wars and other evils until 


he reforms and learns to build rightly, seems clear enough 


also. 


According to this not very hopeful view we may at least 
expect that vocational guidance will not perish from the earth. 
While it cannot arise in countries that persist in a sheeplike 
docility and desire to be bossed, even in such the techniques of 
vocational selection, assignment, and and prescription may 
teach something to those other countries where counsellors 


will use them rightly. 


Though our data were gathered just before the Second 
World War, we write in terms of old boundaries. Our discus- 
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sion of guidance in each country must [be limited to early 
development. For comparative and detailed material on more 
recent practices the reader is referred to Vocational Guidance 
Throughout the World, by Franklin J. Keller and Morris 
S. Viteles (1937). 


England and Wales 


Organized vocational guidance activities in England have 
Centered for the most part on registration and placement of 
youths leaving the elementary schools. Two acts of Parliament 
established separate agencies to be responsible for this work. 
The Board of Trade was first authorized by the Labour 
Exchanges Act of 1909 to advise and to assist in matters of 
juvenile employment. The following is quoted from “Special 


Rules with Regard to Registration of Applicants in England and 
Wales”.* 


Special advisory committees for juvenile employment shall 
be established in such areas as the Board of Trade may 
think expedient. These committees shall include persons 
Possessing experience or knowledge of education... and 
also persons representing employers and workmen, ... 
Subject to these rules a special advisory committee may 
take steps . . . to give information, advice, and assistance to 
boys and girls and their parents with respect to the choice 
of employment and other matters bearing thereon. 


In 1910, however, the Education (Choice of Employment) 
Act designated that the local education authorities were respon- 
sible for making arrangements to give to “boys and girls under 
17 years of age assistance with respect to the choice of suitable 
employment, by means of the collection and the communication 
of information and the furnishing of advice,” 


With two agencies for advising on juvenile employment it 
was natural that controversy should result in localities where 


* Meyer Bloomfield, The School and the Start 


in Life, pp. 14-15. 
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both agencies attempted to function. In 1921 Lord Chelmsford 
offered a solution to the problem by recommending that the 
local education authorities be given priority. Failing their will- 
ingness to assume this responsibility it became mandatory for 
the Ministry of Labour to assume responsibility for placing 
juveniles. Since this time one or the other of the agencies 
has been resposible in the majority of localities, but in a few 


notable instances co-operation has existed. 


ted to raise the age limit for 


The Fisher Act in 1918 attemp 
dance to fourteen years and 


compulsory full-time school atten 
continuation school attendance to cightcen years. Although 


not successful the law did affect the national attitude toward 
youth and was partially responsible for an increasing interest in 
vocational guidance as an educational process. 


The British method of summoning a school-leaving boy Or 
girl before a group of citizens called ‘“‘rotas” to discuss his 
vocational future and review his educational records probably 
has many disadvantages, depending as it does on the persona- 
lities of the citizens and their sincerity in the work. Some local 
committees have done much to help their boys, distributing 
occupational information, conducting tours of factories, bring- 
ing in speakers, and encouraging the return of young people 
for advice after they have started work. 


Since 1921 the education authority or labour exchange of the 
Board of Trade, whichever one functioned in the locality, was 
made responsible also for the administration of unemployment 
insurance for juveniles. The National Insurance Act which had 
become operative in 1912 did not apply to juveniles of sixteen 
and seventeen years of age until 1920. Still more recently the 
Act has been extended to apply to juveniles of fourteen and 
fifteen. The administration of insurance enables the local 
vocational guidance agency to keep in close contact with the 
young people who have left school. 

In the “public schools” the graduates usually consult the 
headmaster or one of the teachers who has been appointed to 
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serve as a “careers master.” The Incorporated Association of 
Headmasters and Headmistresses of Public Secondary spe 
sponsors an Employment Committee which co-operates wit 
the Ministry of Labour in maintaining an office in London for 
the distribution of careers material, placement in business 
positions, and visiting of schools. The possibility for guidance 
is limited by the social Status of the students, among whom 
certain vocational choices are traditional. 

Since its founding in 1921 the National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology in London has played an important part in the 
history of vocational guidance in England. Analyses of occupa- 
tional abilities have been extensive. In several city school 
systems, including Birmingham, London, and Fife, the effective- 
Ness of testing and guidance has been evaluated. In more recent 


Several private or 
Problem of juvenile 
authorized the local lab 
not extensive and the n 
Central Employment 
and aimed to help wo 
temperaments, capaci 


ganizations attempted to solve the age-old 
employment before the government 
Our exchanges. Their work, however, was 
ature of their effort remains vague. The 
Bureau for Women was founded in 1898 
men find work “suited to their individual 
ties, and attainments.” A Future Career 
Association was founded in London in 1904. Note the date, 


s 
before Frank Parsons. Its director, H. Becker, stated to u 
(1919) that the functions of the association were as follows: 


1. Specializes on all forms of careers at home or abroad. 


‘ au of 
2. Constitutes a trustworthy and exhaustive bureau 
information on education and occupations. 


i 7 st 
3. Furnishes expert advice as to careers of study, cost, 
prospects, and advantages of all careers in life. 
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The Apprenticeship and Skilled Employment Association 
published in 1908 a book for boys leaving the elementary 
schools to enter the trades, Trades for London Boys and How to 
Enter Them. The work of this association has been carried on 
by local committees that have kept in touch with the elemen- 
tary schools and the working boys’ and girls’ clubs. Industrial 
information was collected and suitable openings for boys and 


girls found in each district. 


Scotland 


Because of its proximity to England, Scotland has followed 
closely the pattern of development of vocational guidance in 
England. The Labour Exchanges Act of 1908 authorized the 
Board of Trade to set UP exchanges to serve as employment 
bureaus for school-leaving juveniles. Prior to the application of 
this Act to Scotland much interest in the question of vocational 
guidance had been aroused by Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon. Because 
of her efforts the (Scotland) Education Act, 1908, authorizing 
education authorities to collect occupational information and 
give vocational advice, had already been passed. 


lectured before a Glasgow audience 
ool boards should establish bureaus 
o employments for which they 
1 Council of Women passed a 


In 1904 Mrs. Gordon 
giving plans whereby sch 
for guiding boys and girls int 
were best fitted. The Nationa 
resolution® in 1907 that 


the government should communicate with the local authori- 
ties, recommending them to investigate the possibilities of 
employment in the trades and industries of the district, and to 
consider the question of establishing under each education 
committee an information bureau where boys and girls, or 
the parents on their behalf, may be guided in the choice 
of suitable occupations...that an employment department be 
associated with the bureau for the use of workers under 


eighteen years of age. 


* Manchester Guardian, October 26, 1907. 
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Occupational material was collected and published by Mrs. 
Gordon in 1908 in her Handbook of £mployments. 


The Education Act of 1908, which did not go into effect 
until 1909, authorized committees to study the employment 
situation in their individual towns and to maintain an employ- 
ment bureau which could foster closer co-operation between 
schools and employees. The need for some type of assistance 
for juveniles in getting their first job has been seen, but the 
greater part of the work of the few education committees which 
accepted their responsibility consisted in persuading youths to 
attend the continuation schools. A bureau for vocational 
assistance was established in 1908 in Edinburgh, but little 
employment work was carried out until a labour exchange was 
set up in 1910 by the Ministry of Labour. Since this time 
Edinburgh has been outstanding for the extent of the co-opera- 
tion between the Ministry of Labour and the education com- 
mittee. Throughout the rest of Scotland the Ministry of Labour 


is responsible for maintaining the Labour Exchanges, More 
recently the Ministry of Labour has established careers com- 
mittees within the secondary schools for advising and placing 
the students,* 


France 


Official recognition to vocational guidance was given in 1920 by 
the Ministry of Labour when the regional Lapour offices of 
Strasbourg, Nantes, Marseille, Lyon, Lille, Paris, and Toulouse 
were requested to make cautious experiments in the giving of 
vocational guidance to school children. By 1921 many of these 
Offices had complied with the request. Strasbourg’s vocational 
guidance office was opened by the Strasbourg Chamber of 
Crafts in February 1921, with Julian Fontegne as director. 
For each child a Profile was constructed containing medical 
and psychological information; this was presented to the 
employment office, after which definite vocational advice was 
given to the child. In Nantes the Regional Labour Office open- 
ed in April 1921, a vocational guidance bureau for school and 


* Report of the Committee of Council on Education in Seotland for 
the year 1933 (London, 1934), p. 36. 
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working children which co-operated with medical and school 
authorities much as bave the German and other labour offices. 
Grants for support were received from the Ministry of Labour, 
the Technical Education Authorities, the town of Nantes, and 
the Chamber of Commerce. In 1922 Marseille followed the 
example set by Strasbourg and adopted J. Fontegne’s psycho- 
logical profile. 


In the meantime a private office in Bordeaux was attracting 
attention with its publications on occupations and its plan of 
requiring children to analyze themselves by comparing them- 
selves with other children. The Chambre de Metiers dela 
Gironde et du Sud-Ouest was founded by Lopes Dias, in 
December 1919; F. Mauvezin later became the director. Their 
publications up to 1922 finclude Rose des metiers, several 
guidance books for children and their parents, Avant de choisir 
tier ou sa profession, and Rose des activities feminines 


son mel k 
(by Louise Mauvezin). A monthly bulletin was started in 


1920. 


By 1921, when the Ministry of Public Instruction asked the 
schools to collaborate with the employment exchanges, the 
education department of the French government had officially 
recognized vocational guidance. A decree in 1922 declared 
that the duties of the French Undersecretariat of State for 
Technical Education should include vocational guidance and 
the granting of funds for guidance offices. The decree was 
issued on the recommendation of the Ministry of Education, 
in whose report certain principles for the carrying out of 
vocational guaidance were laid down. Certain phases of voca- 
tional guidance had already been under the control of the local 
vocational education authorities. Acts of 1919 and 1920 requir- 
ed a local committee to decide ona young man’s capacity to 
take any given course and established a system of certification 
of vocational ability by a board of examiners. 


In 1926 an International Congress for the Orientation Pro- 
fessionnelle of women was held at Bordeaux. The resulting 
proceedings (Congress International d'Orientation Profession- 
nelle Feminine), published by the General Secretary, Louise 
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Mauvezin, was a synopsis of the problems of women and of 
the opportunities open to them. 


In November 1928, the first National Institute for Voca- 
tional Guidance was inaugurated when guidance was officially 
recognized by the government through Edouard Herriot. The 
Institute, with E. Labbe, General Director of the Division of 
Technical Training as president, has carried out an extensive 
Programme of psychological and other research, training 
counsellors, and publishing of statistical data. In general the 
Institute sets the standard for the local or district offices 
throughout the country, carrying out a few individual analyses 
and some counselling to serve as examples for the other offices, 
all of which are financed in part by the government. There is 
no regulation by the government as to procedures. 


Switzerland 


The apprenticeship system that dominates the vocational edu- 
cation of the industrial country of Switzerland has played an 
important part in establishing the character of guidance activi- 
ties in the autonomous cantons of Switzerland. Keller and 
Viteles recognize the work of a group of persons who since 
1902 throughout the cantons “attempted to co-ordinate the 
efforts of employers, trade unions, welfare offices, and schools 
in the interest of effective orientation.” An association origi- 
nally known as the Association of Employers of Apprentices 
became in 1915 the Swiss Association of Vocational Guidance 
and Apprentice Welfare. In individual cantons vocational 
guidance offices to supervise and advise apprentices were set 
up by private organizations or individuals. There has been 
frequent reference in guidance literature to one of the earliest 
of those offices, that in Basel, organized in 1907 by the Pesta- 
lozzi Society. In 1910 the office was taken over by the state, 
and schoolteachers were required to furnish information about 
each pupil. 


The development of an interest in guidance and supervision 
of apprenticeship tended to follow different patterns in indi- 
vidual cantons and cities, The initiative has come occasionally 
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from the employers, or from trade associations. The work of 
the bureaus has included placement, supervision of apprentice- 
ship, consultations with pupils, parents or teachers, and in 
many instances publication of pamphlets for distribution. In 
Geneva the Institute Jean Jacques Rousseau organized in 1912 
by Edouard Claparede formed a vocational guidance bureau 
in 1918 under the directorship of Julian Fontegne. Pierre Bovet 
also has devoted much attention to vocational guidance. He 
has kept in touch with the movement in America and co- 
operated with the efforts of the International Labour Office in 
the cause of vocational education and guidance. Professor 
Kitson pointed out that Bovet’s Vingt ans de vie is a valuable 
record of his interest in guidance. This bureau has specialized 
more than any other in Switzerland in psychological and medi- 


cal examinations as an aid to guidance. 


A detailed account of the organization of a central bureau 
in Zurich in 1919 from nine separate agencies is given by Keller 
and Viteles. This central bureau was developed within the 


school department. 


When compared with the schools of many other European 
countries the Swiss schools have shown an active interest in 
vocational guidance. Not only is information about each child 
furnished to the employment office, but there have been a few 
attempts to make the schoolmasters conscious of the impor- 
tance of a correct choice of occupation while the child is still in 
school and to provide them with occupational material for 
distribution. The cantons of Schwyz (1916), St. Gall (1917), 
Vaud (1917), and Zurich (1918) instructed their educational 
staffs “to watch and follow up children with a view to their 
being directed into the most suitable vocation.” The educa- 
tional staffs of St. Gall were advised to have confidential talks 
with pupils and parents on the subject of vocational choice. 
More recently in Geneva two hours per week in the last year 
of primary school were devoted to the study of trades, during 
which time the schoolmaster was supposed to try to help his 
pupils in their choice of a future career. 
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Spain 


Systematic vocational guidance was not organized in Spain 
until the Institute d’Orientacio Professionalde of Barcelona 
developed in 1920 out of an apprentice bureau established in 
1915 in connection with:the Social Museum and the Industrial 
University. Vocational service to boys had been given by the 
apprentice bureau, but with the organization of the Vocational 
Guidance Institute under the direction of J. Ruis Castella voca- 
tional guidance was made available to all school-leaving child- 
ren on the basis of psychological and medical examinations. 


The development of vocational guidance since 1921 has 
followed closely the policies and activities of the central office, 
the Barcelona Institute. Branch offices are established in the 
smaller towns of Catalonia upon petition to the Barcelona 
office by the municipal authorities, an employers’ or workers” 
association, or a public utility society. The branch office is then 
organized in the following sections, as is the central office: 
organizations and consultations, medicine and anthropometry, 
and comparative statistics. Psychological tests are left to the 
Barcelona Institute, occupational information likewise being 


distributed by the central office. 


In the meantime vocational guidance had been developing 
under the Ministry of Labour. Mercedes Rodrigo, while a 
student at the Rousseau Institute, was summoned by Cesar de 
Madariage of the Ministry of Labour to re-educate the indus- 
trially disabled of Spain. Out of the Institute of Occupational 
Re-education in Madrid grew the Institute of Vocational 
Guidance of Madrid, whose activities were confined to Madrid 
until 1926, when the Ministry of Labour became sponsor of 
both the Barcelona and the Madrid Institutes through the 
Vocational Education Statute of that year. The work of these 
central institutes and their branch offices since 1928 has been 
closely related to the training of apprentices and placement. 
Occupational information in pamphlets, reports from teachers 
as to interests and abilities of students, and psychological tests 
constitute the main interests of the bureaus in the prevocational 


schools. 


Se IMM 
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Holland 


Vocational guidance bureaus have been established in Holland 
by private agencies and by some municipalities. The govern- 
ment does not subsidize the movement. The bureaus are very 
similar to the labour exchanges of other countries, yet there is 
more emphasis on the analysis of the individual through medi- 
cal examination, questionnaires, and information in the posses- 
sion of the schools than there is emphasis on placement and 
contact with employees. The General Committee of Advice 
recommended in 1918 the establishment of a municipal voca- 
tional guidance bureau at Amsterdam; it was organized in 1919 
under the direction of Van Det. Other cities soon followed the 
example. 


Belgium 


Vocational guidance in Belgium began first to be investigated 
by the Societe Belge de Pedotechnic, which had been founded 
by Arthur Nijne. In March 1912, the society established the 
first vocational guidance office in Belgium with A. G. Christaens 
in charge. The work of the bureau first included testing for 
physical aptitude under the direction of Omer Buyse and gave 
exploratory courses at Universite du Travail at Charleroi, 
Out of this office developed the so-called Brussels system of 
vocational guidance, supported by the town of Brussels and 
the adjacent communes. 


After 1914 individual communes in Belgium began establish- 
ing their own vocational guidance bureaus, which were to 
operate under the Intercommunal Bureau at Brussels. Since then 
vocational guidance has centered around aptitude measurement 
and occupational studies. By 1924 ten districts around Brussels 
es offices working under the direction of the Intercommunal 

ce. 


Czechoslovakia 


Although the idea of vocational guidance in Czechoslovakia 
dates from the revolution of 1918, plans were not worked out 
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until the founding of the Masaryk Academy in June of 1920. 
Here a psychotechnical institute was organized, under the 
direction of Vilem Forster, where psychological tests and voca- 
tional guidance were given, When a vocational guidance office 
was opened at Prague in 1921 it co-operated with the psycho- 
technical institute of Masaryk Academy in making examinations 
of those who sought vocational guidance. Conferences with 
parents, school reports, and medical examinations supplement- 
ed the psychological tests. Other vocational guidance offices 
have since been established in Parbudice and in Tioppau, which 


operate as does the office at Prague. 


Poland 


An organization in Warsaw, the Society for the Patrons of the 
Young Worker, founded in 1915, served as the core for the 
development of vocational guidance in Poland. The duties of 
the organization are vague, but it is probable that it resembled 
a labour exchange for factory youth. By 1919 Waclaw 
Hauszyld established a placement bureau and psychotechnical 
laboratory within the society. Partial support by the munici- 
w in 1922 definitely established the office asa 
vocational guidance office. At the time of the reorganization 


of the Polish government as an independent state (1919) the 
government empowered the State Labour Offices to give voca- 
tional advice to persons choosing or desiring to change their 
occupation. The Warsaw labour office was the first to assume 
these added duties. Psychological laboratories by 1927 played 
an important part in the analysis of the applicant's abilities, 
although little was known of the psychological basis of the 

i ] abilities. A medical examination formed the 
eT lysis by the Psychotechnical Institute of 
— r Sf = ts were important at the Lodz 
Warsaw, while intelligence tests 
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popular system of labour exchanges. Municipal labour ex- 
changes have been a necessary part of the industrial setup since 
the first bureau was established at Frankfort on the Main in 
1895. As placement interviews improved throughout the years 
methods of counselling and the discussing of individual employ- 
ment problems were refined, and interest soon developed in the 
potential abilities of the school-leaving youth. The first evi- 
dence of this interest in youth is an attempt made by the 
municipal labour bureau of Strasbourg, aided by labour organi- 
zations and the Chamber of Commerce, to assist children in 
choosing and obtaining their first jobs. In 1908 Dr. Wolff in 
the city of Halle began giving out information to young people 
on vocational questions. Later he gave definite suggestions for 
vocational choice based on a study of an applicant’s educa- 
tional equipment, health, personal inclinations, and the finan- 
cial condition of the family. 


Municipal and privately organized -vocational guidance 
offices soon opened in the large industrial cities. The Leipzig 
Manufacturers’ Association opened a bureau for youth in 1912; 
the Berlin Labour Bureau Central Office in 1913 conducted 
Public motion pictures explaining the different occupations; 
Dusseldorf opened a bureau in 1913; Frankfort on the Main 
showed occupational moving pictures in 1915. In Berlin in 
1916 an Institute for Vocational Psychology began using ques- 
tionnaires to estimate an individual’s aptitude. In 1919 this 
institute joined the Institute of Applied Psychology under the 
directorship of Otto Lipmann to specialize in the psychological 
analyses of vocational abilities. The scientific aspects of voca- 
tional guidance have been popular among the Germans, and 
Psychotechnical analyses of various industrial jobs have fre- 
quently been published. 


State and federal control of vocational guidance developed 
More slowly than municipal control. A Bavarian Ministerial 
Decree of 1919 required schoolteachers to make reports every 
year on the vocations chosen by their pupils, and to transmit 
these reports to employment exchanges for purposes of voca- 
tional guidance. In Prussia four ministries, Interior, Com- 
merce, Agriculture, and Education, combined in producing a 
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State Decree (1919) which declared that every district within 
the state must set up a vocational bureau. If an employment 
exchange were already in operation the vocational guidance 
bureau was incorporated in it but retained its independence of 
action, 


An employment exchange office was organized in the 
Federal Ministry of Labour in 1920 to serve as a central voca- 
tional guidance office and to publish a journal called the 
Reichs-Arbeitsblatt. In 1923 the Federal Employment Board at 
Berlin laid down general principles to determine the nature of 
the vocational guidance activities of the employment exchanges 
throughout the country and the co-operation of the exchanges 
with the school and the employers of the community. Since 
that time organization of vocational guidance by the German 
State has tended to follow closely in activities and interests the 
Pattern of the public free employment offices. By 1931 
Germany had eliminated all fee-charging employment 
A law passed by the Reichstag in 1927 augmented the powers 
of the Federal Employment Exchanges and created a central 
bureau to deal with matters Concerning labour mediation and 
unemployment insurance. This law did not make vocational 
guidance an immediate function of the government, but rather 
it set up a self-administering organization which existed in close 
relation with the Ministry of Labour, Complete centralization 


of all placement and vocational guidance was secured by the 
Reich by law in 1935, 


agencies. 


A detailed picture of the status of vocational guidance in 
Germany is given by Keller and Viteles and by Else Ulich-Beil. 
The schools play no part in Vocational guidance, 
to be a monopoly of the Department of Labour, G 
sophy, on the whole, 
and ambitions, 


permitting it 
erman philo- 
tefuses to recognize individual interests 
but instead one must be willing to recognize 
economic demands and take one’s place in an occupational 
Scheme where the duty to society can best be performed, Voca- 
tional guidance must bea function of the labour bureau. The 
school can Only help determine aptitudes, advise attendance at 
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the Labour Bureau, and teach the “spiritual value of labour 
and the moral necessity of a wise choice of vocation.” 


Austria 


ovement received little publicity in 


The vocational guidance m 
onal guidance was set up in 


Austria until a committee for vocati 
the Austrian Ministry of Social Administration under the 
direction of Robert Kauer on January 1, 1918. Asa result of 
an elaborate propaganda programme, recommendations to indi- 
vidual cities, courses for counsellors, and the establishment of 
a vocational guidance association, the cities of Wiener- 
Neustadt, Linz, and Steyr set uP offices in 1921. The work 
was primarily placement, the offices being organized in connec- 
tion with the employment exchanges. In Linz the complete 
vocational guidance system became linked with the Labour 
Office, the District Industrial Committee, the craftsmen’s asso- 
ciations, and the child welfare committees. In Vienna, in 1922, 
a vocational guidance office was established by the Vienna 
municipality and the Vienna Chamber of Labour. Againa 


juvenile employment exchange was attached to the bureau. 


The government of Styria set up a vocational guidance office 
in Graz in 1919, with an employment exchange. In 1920 this 
office became officially attached to the Styrian employment 
exchange service. By 1922 co-operation was established with 
the schools and the services of psychologists and physicians 


were made available. 


In Upper Austria vocational guidance was organized by the 
State Welfare Office in co-operation with the State School 
Board. Employment exchanges were controlled through the 
schools and some of the teachers were made responsible for 
guidance. In 1921 a record card for psychological observations 
was drawn up by Professor Mally and introduced into the 
secondary schools of Graz for use in vocational guidance. By 
1922 vocational guidance was organized in all the public and 
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private elementary schools of Graz and in all the secondary 
schools of Styria. Anorder of the Education Office of 1922 


recognized the giving of vocational guidance advice to parents 
as a duty of the school. 


Italy 


Before the advent of Fascism with its emphasis on the develop» 
ment of economic strength through the greatest possible utiliza- 
tion of human resources vocational guidance made little prog- 
ress in Italy. During the First World War industrial psycho- 
logy made progress and methods of vocational psychology were 
perfected. When vocational guidance techniques were adopted 
they tended to follow lines laid down in vocational selection 
experiments. De Sanctis in 1919 published a Psychology of 
Vocations which provided detailed studies of the various voca- 
tional aptitudes. 


In 1922 the Third International Conference on Psychology 
as applied to Vocational Guidance was held in Milan and was 
organized by the Umanitaria Society, Professor G. E. Ferrari 
of Bologna acting as chairman. At that time Mme. Diez 
Gasca was reported to have been Director of vocational gui- 
dance in Rome. Other offices were established at Turin by 
Professor Pizzoli and the Industrial Institute, at Genoa by 
Dr. Vidoli, at Milan by Drs. Doniselli and Albertini. 


The policy of the Fascist regime of recent years to en- 
courage early specialization in vocational training has necessi- 
tated a widespread development of vocational guidance offices. 
These have sprung up in many localities and thus far have not 
been centralized. The ministry of National Education, how- 


ever, has kept in close touch with the local vocational guidance 
offices. 


Rumania 


The Council of Ministers of Rumania decided in 1927 that 
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vocational guidance and selection should function under the 
authority and supervision of the Ministry of Labour. Follow- 
ing a study of the problem bya specially appointed commis- 
sion, a systematic classification of the manual jobs was made 
and inquiries were made about the various vocational aptitudes. 
Three psychotechnical laboratories, at Bucharest, Iassy, and 
Cluj, assist in the work of vocational guidance. 


Finland 


Finland is reported to have had very little need for vocational 
guidance because of its sparse population. The State Railways 
Psychotechnical Laboratory was working in 1924 on the subject 
of vocational guidance, starting with the selection of apprenti- 
ces for the State Railways. By 1928, however, it was reported 
that vocations were being discussed in the schools of 
Helsingfors, while two bureaus for advice in vocational ques- 
tions had been established. 


Sweden 


Little has been done in Sweden in the interests of vocational 
guidance, A juvenile labour exchange founded in Stockholm 
in 1923 has been attempting to give vocational advice to the 
young people who come to the office. In Gothenburg a psycho- 
logy laboratory supported by educational authorities and 
Private funds has attempted vocational guidance. Several 
books on occupations have been published and are listed by 
Keller and Viteles (page 438). 


Norway 


Vocational guidance in Norway has been undertaken by several 
private agencies. A Vocational Bureau established in Oslo and 
supported by the State University and private funds, started by 
giving vocational selection tests to officers of the navy but later 
expanded the work to vocational guidance tests. Since 1925 
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J. G. Lund, Director of the Oslo Trade and Preparatory 
School, has attempted to give vocational guidance to boys 
entering manual trades. Information is given through visits to 
school workshops. Abilities are analyzed by a detailed testing 
programme. Occupational information and vocational guidance 
literature have been published since 1926 by the Occupational 
Training Committee for Manual Work and Industry, controlled 
and supported by the state. 


Denmark 


The city of Copenhagen has taken the lead in vocational gui- 
dance in Denmark, basing the greater part of its work ona 
Psychological analysis of each child as he leaves school. In 
1924 the Copenhagen Laboratory of Applied Psychology as a 
part of the University of Copenhagen was asked by an associa- 
tion of employees to prepare a series of tests applying to appre- 
nticeships. Since that time the Copenhagen Laboratory has 
worked with the central employment agency testing every child 
of fourteen or fifteen years seeking employment. Occupa- 


tional information is given to school children by the labora- 
tory. 


Russia 


The philosophy of education in Russia hasa distinct bearing 
on the development of vocational guidance 
government, as shown by Viteles. 

guidance for school children cannot 
country, for several reasons. 


in the Soviet 
The problem of vocational 
be the problem it is in this 
The philosophy of work is basic 


closely related to the factories; they Carry on joint projects and 
work in the interests of each other. Our problem of acquain- 
ting children with the world of work and the philosophy of 
work is partly solved by their everyday experience in the class= 
room. Once an individual has decided which industry appeals 
to him the most, his occupational rating asa worker may be 
found by study and by passing the state technical examinations. 


5 
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“The rational distribution of labour” according to the needs of 
society is part of the plan of the Soviet government. To respect 
individual aptitudes and still avoid overcrowding in certain 
fields must of necessity result in a compromise. The needs of 
society seem to be more respected than individual aptitude and 
preferences, 


Vocational guidance under the Soviet regime started with a 
small research laboratory, under the direction of A. F. Clark, 
which opened at the Institute of the Brain in Leningrad in 
1924. In 1927 the Commissariat of Labour sponsored as part 
of the Institute a vocational guidance bureau which served the 
children of Leningrad and helped organize bureaus in other 
cities. This bureau was reorganized in 1930 as the Laboratory 
of Vocational Guidance of the Leningrad Institute for the 
Organization and Protection of Labour and became the re- 
search and administrative center for the vocational guidance 
work of the Commissariat of Labour and finally the National 
Union of Trade Unions. Later (1934) a Central Laboratory for 
vocational guidance bureaus was established in Moscow. 
Paralleling this development was the development of bureaus 
operated by the Commissariats of Health. Commissariats of 
Education have little responsibility for the programme in spite 
of the fact that guidance offices advise pupils of the seventh 
grade level as to future educational courses, on the basis of 
psychological tests, teachers’ ratings, and reports of the social 
worker. Specific vocational advice is not given, but rather the 


student is oriented toward a specific industry. 


Several laboratories likewise have attempted to give voca- 
tional guidance and to conduct research along the line of 
individual aptitudes. Among these are the Trouda Institute at 
Kharkov, the Psychotechnical Laboratory of the University of 
Moscow, and others in Sewsapwoenprom and Petrograd. 


Australia 


Vocational guidance in Australia is sponsored by the state 
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education authorities, who regulate all education without 
national control. The extent of the programme varies from 
State to state, butin general the departments agree as to 
the necessity of keeping teachers, who serve as counsellors, 
informed on occupational matters and on keeping cumulative 
record cards, Some states employ psychological tests. 


Apart from the work of the state departments is the 
Australian Institute of Industrial Psychology, organized as an 
affiliate of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology of 
Great Britain. The Australian Institute was organized in 1927 
in Sydney. The Institute at the time of its organization was 
directed by A. H. Martin and conducted vocational research. 
testing projects, and interviews along the lines of the parent 
institution. Still another agency important in introducing 
vocational guidance to Australia was the Victorian Vocational 
and Child Guidance Clinic in Melbourne, 


The New South Wales Department of Education founded 
in 1926 a vocational guidance bureau which since 1931 has 
been loaned to the Department of Labour and Industry, where 
it was expected to be more effective. An attempt is made to 
give free advice to children still in school on the basis of tests 
rather than to guide or place school-leavers, Victoria alone 
has a state-wide programme that includes all schools through the 
instigation of the Director of Education, J. McRae, A bureau 
was organized in 1929 which regulates all vocational guidance 
in state schools. Educational guidance and placement of 
school-leavers are the main features of the plan. South Aus- 
tralia provides occupational infomation in pamphlet form, and 
teachers are detailed as counsellors, Queensland in 1932-33 
developed a record card to include parental observations on 
hobbies, interests, and temperaments. Western Australia 
developed a record card in 1933, and a group of citizens in 


Tasmania experimented with vocational guidance, interviewing 
school-leaving children. 


New Zealand 


Interest in vocational guidance in New Zealand grew out of a 
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series of conferences. called by the Department of Labour to 
discuss the difficulty of teaching trades to young people. As 
an immediate result of these conferences the New Zealand 
Parliament passed an Apprentice Act (August 29, 1923) which 
required registration of all apprentices ann set up the office of 
Registrar, who was to keep parents informed as to the occupa- 
tional abilities and attainments shown by their children and to 
advise and assist the students in obtaining suitable employment. 
Since that time the Department of Education has expressed an 
interest in the educational aspects of vocational guidance by 
publishing a pamphlet describing occupational and educational 
opportunities. Various labour and workers’ organizations have 
combined with educational departments to make possible 
the collection and distribution of occupational information. 
At Christchurch a guidance programme has been developed 
through the co-operation of the Employers” Federation, the 
Trades Council, the ¥.M.C.A+» the Y.W.C.A., the Rural Voca- 
tional League, and the Technical High School. 


Japan 


Following the First World War, Japan began awakening to 
problems of occupational adaptation, and this led eventually 
to assumption by the long-established labour exchanges of 
responsibility for vocational guidance. The government in 1921 
established labour exchanges as governmental activity and 
inaugurated a number of labour exchanges for purposes of 
giving work as well as vocational guidance to the unemployed. 
In 1922 the Department of Education established a lecture 
class in vocational guidance and became interested in indivi- 
dual differences in vocational abilities as manifested among 
school children. 


In 1925 an agreement was reached by the Department of 
Education and the Department of Domestic Affairs making it 
possible for the primary schools and the employment bureaus 
to co-operate with each other. In November of 1927 the 
Department of Education issued to all the local governors 
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instructions which emphasized the importance of considering 
the individual child and his vocational possibilities. Since this 
time the labour exchanges under the Department of Domestic 
Affairs have provided vocational advice and placement, while 
the primary schools have provided educational information 
and have attempted studies of individual abilities and of 
occupational information through visits to factories and shops. 
In addition to its labour offices and the work in its schools 
there are a number of private and municipal offices organized 
specifically to give vocational guidance to adults and children. 


China 


Vocational guidance in China grew out of the efforts of the 
National Association of Vocational Education in 1919 to 
publicize the advantages of vocational guidance. As a result 
of their efforts active work had started by 1920, at first under 
a department of the association and later (1923) in its own 
department within the organization. In 1927 this department 
was transferred to become the Shanghai Vocational Guidance 
Bureau, the activities of which included giving occupational 
information, vocational surveys, vocational lectures, testing, 
vocational training, placement, guidance in the choice ofa 


vocation, follow-up work, educational, legal, and health 
guidance. 


The Educational Association of Kiangsu permitted voca- 
tional guidance to be introduced in 1924 into all the junior 
middle schools throughout the province. At the Chung Hwa 
Vocational School exploratory work, a study of occupations, 
and intelligence testing were required before students could 
enter upon one of the vocational curriculums. A vocational 
guidance office was established in Nanking in 1929. Within the 
high schools of Shanghai committees are frequently organized 
to hold interviews and lectures on guidance. In 1933 the 
Ministry of Education recognized educational and vocational 
guidance by issuing an outline for its organization in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 
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South American Ceuntries 


Professor Kitson, writing in Occupations, The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine (May 1937) reminds us that several coun- 
tries of South American—Uruguay, Paraguay, Argentina, and 
Brazil—have manifested interest in guidance, the first three 
having appointed national directors. Since 1925 Argentina has 
Operated under the Secretary of Public Instruction, with 
Dr. Calos Jesinghaus as director. Gregorico Fingermann later 
established in Buenos Aires the Museo Sociale de Argentina 
Orientacion Vocational. 


Mexico 


Psychologists and educators in Mexico have written and spoken 
on the subject of vocational guidance, and one of their profes- 
sional organizations bas organized a bureau. 


Canada 


In the year 1912 a number of men connected with the Winnipeg 
Industrial Bureau and with the Winnipeg Development and 
Industrial Bureau arranged a series of lectures for seventh- and 
eighth-grade children. These were published in the form of 
twenty or more pamphlets and widely distributed throughout 
Manitoba. Professor E.P. Fetherstonaugh of the University of 
Manitoba was one of the men specially interested, and Daniel 
McIntyre, Superintendent of Schools at Winnipeg, and Charles 
F. Roland, Secretary of the Educational Committee, arranged 
for the lectures. Twenty business organizations were represent- 
edin this effort. The work was interrupted by the outbreak of 
war in 1914. 


Beginning with 1912 the magazine Trainning advocated 
vocational guidance for Canadian youth. About 1920 a rule 
of the Ontario Department of Education allowed local school 
boards to appoint a vocational guidance officer and to support 
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his activities. A series of bulletins was issued, and courses for 
training counsellors were begun. 


In recent years a number of Canadian cities have appointed 
school counsellors, their work being very similar to that in the 
schools of the United States. Besides Winnipeg, London and 
Toronto are especically active. In 1938 a branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association was organized at 
Toronto. This association has published sixty-eight bulletins. 


Summary 


Some comparisons and contrasts were noted by the present 
writer in Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Magazine for 
January 1938: Classes in occupational information seem to be 
unique to the United States (except for one instance in China), 
placement is common to all countries; colleges in other coun- 
tries largely neglect guidance; France and several other coun- 
tries approach guidance through medical services; guidance 
means advice rather than counselling in most other countries. 
Guidance in the strict sense depends for its life on the breath 
of a democratic atmosphere: without that it becomes vocational 
direction. 


We are told by Dr. Keller that in his opinion Germany was 
well on the way to a sound vocational programme at the time 
the Nazis came into power. A close relationship was being 
built up between public employment agencies and the schools, 
and democratic procedure was being used. He states likewise 
that corresponding effort in France and Sweden all seemed pro- 
mising to him, and that with the hoped-for return of demo- 
cracy to Europe effective programmes of true vocational 
guidance may be expected. 


In no one of the twenty or more countries mentioned above, 
nor elsewhere abroad, was there evidence of a systematic plan 
of educational and vocational guidance, including exploratory 


courses, occupational information, counselling, placement, and 
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readjustment, controlled by the school, prior to the organiza- 
tion of the vocational guidance movement in the United States 
in 1908. Such a movement could begin only in a classless 
democracy. Because of its social and economic traditions, as 
well as its political philosophy, the United States was the 
“place of Jeast resistance” for the beginnings and early growth 


of the movement. 


11 


Vocationalisation of Education 
in India 


PRESENT POSITION 


Introduction 


In 1976, the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT) document ‘Higher Secondary Education 
and its Vocationalisation” was presented to the country setting 
out a model conceptual framework for implementation. The 
programme for vocationalisation of higher secondary education 
was initiated in 1976. Since then it has been implemented in 
10 States and 5 Union Territories. A number of other States 
are likely to introduce vocationalisation in the academic year 
1986-87. The current intake in the vocational stream is of the 
order to 72,000. Only about 2.5 Percent of students popula- 


tion entering higher secondary stage is covered by vocationali- 
sation so far, 


i Being aware of the importance and need for diversifica- 
tion of secondary education—its vocationalisation, the Ministry 
of Human Resource Development, Government of India and 
NCERT have initiated many actions and made many proposals. 
Evaluation studies of vocational programmes in most of the 
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States were conducted to provide the findings to the States for 
improving implementation. 


In spite of all these efforts, the scheme of vocationalisa- 
tion of education has not yet picked up. There have been many 
factors responsible for the slow progress, such as, absence of 
a well co-ordinated management system, unemployability of 
vocational pass outs, mis-match between demand and supply, 
reluctance in accepting the concept by the society, absence of 
Proper provisions for professional growth and career advance- 
ment for the vocational pass outs etc, Renewed efforts are 
being made in many States to accelerate progress. Urgent 
Steps to strengthen the vocational education system are theres 
fore imperative. 


Management of Vocational Education 


While the factors contributing to the rather unsatisfactory 
Progress on the vocationalisation front may be many, the single 
Most important aspect is the inadequate organisational structure 
to the task and its consequent inability to implement the 
accepted policies. 


At present the management systems for various sectors 
of vocational education work in isolation and with hardly any 
Co-ordination either at the national, regional or state level. 


At national level, the post-secondary vocational educa- 
tion (vocationalisation) and vocational educaticn for the out- 
of-school population are being looked after by many organisa- 
tions under different ministries (like Agriculture, Health, Rural 
Development, Human Resource Development etc.) without 
having proper co-ordination and linkages. Vocational pro- 
grammes cover a wide range of disciplines. These include 
agriculture, business and commerce, engineering and techno- 
logy, health and paramedical services, home science, humani- 
ties and others. 


At state level the system is still fragmented and inade- 
quate. A few states have a full time Directorate, the others 
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have a middle level official looking after the vocationalisation 
programme in addition to his other responsibilities. No 
mechanism is available to co-ordinate the vocational pro- 
gramme at district levels and to undertake activities like, 
district level need surveys for identification of manpower 
requirements, for developing need based vocational courses etc. 
In addition, provision made for activities like curriculum 
design, resource material preparation, training of vocational 
teachers etc, are inadequate considering the massive nature of 
the task. 


Keeping in view the variety of functions to be performed 
in planning and implementing programmes of vocational 
education and the scale of operations commensurate with the 
desired changes at post-primary, post-secondary and post- 


higher secondary stages, it is necessary to Organise an effective 
management system, 


Vocational Education Programmes 
Work Experience in General Education 


At the primary stage of education from classes 1 to 5 Socially 
Useful Productive Work (SUPW)/Work Experience (WE) forms 
an integral part of the curriculum in many states. In spite of its 
good intentions of developing proper attitudes, the actual 
implementaltion both in coverage and quality leaves much to 
be desired. 


At the middle school stage SUPW/WE programmes 
aim at developing confidence and sufficient psychomotor skills 
to students to enter the world of work directly or through 
Certain occupational training courses. 


Secondary Stage (Classes 9-10) 
The SUPW/WE programmes for the secondary stages are 


viewed as a linear extention of that for the middle stage. These 
activities at secondary stage are also expected to enable 


[= a 
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students to opt for vocational programmes at the +2 level 
with better appreciation and undertaking. It may also be men- 
tioned that a significant number of students drop out after 
this stage. Hence the programmes of SUPW/WE are expected 
to ensure to modest preparation for students before they leave 
the school, to enable them to choose an occupation. Such pre- 
vocational courses are to be handled by teachers with specific 
skills and competence. These programmes also need proper 
resources within the school. 


Higher Secondary Stage 


The vocational courses at higher secondary stage are to be 
regarded not as a preparation for the college, but as a period 
for preparing an increasingly large number of school-leavers 
for different vocations in life. The need for vocationalisation 
of higher secondary education has been conceded by all, but 
the problems in its implementation may be appreciated by the 
fact that only a small percentage of students population has 
been covered by vocationalisation in the past nine years (1976- 
85). The estimated number of students seeking admission to 
+2 in 1985 is of the order of 25 lakhs. Even if 10 per cent of 
this population was to be diverted for vocational courses, the 
number should have been over 2.59 lakhs, against the present 
intake of 0.72 lakhs. The problem can be further appreciated, 
if this data is seen against the Kothari Commission’s recom- 
mendation, expecting a diversion of 50 per centof 10+ students 


for vocational education. 
Vocational Education: Other Formal Programmes 


The country has developed over the years, a network of 
vocational schools, vocational institutes and polytechnics. 
Nearly 2 per cent of 3 percent of the school going children 
enter such institutes—like Industrial Training Institutes (ITIs), 
Junior Technical Schools etc, These institutions handle essen- 
tially full time students who meet the need of organised sector. 
The annual intake is of the order of 5 lakhs. 


14, Kothari Commission has visualised that at 8+ about 
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20 per cent of the students will step off the general stream and 
enter schools of vocational education. Similarly, a large per- 
centage of 10+ students are to be diverted to such vocational 
institutions. However, the present vocational institutions are 
not able to cater to this large number of students after 8-4- and 
10-+ stage. There is, therefore, a need for expansion of the 
regular vocational education programmes—in terms of opening 
More institutions and introduction of new vocational areas. 


Vocational Education at Tertiary Level 


One of the factors responsible for the slow progress of 
vocationalisation of secondary education is lack of opportuni- 
ties for the vocational pass—outs for their professional growth 
and career advancement. 


The current prejudice against vocational education will 
not disappear unless a reasonable chance of worthwhile 
employment or an advantage in moving upwards into a pro- 
fessional or general programme of education is provided to the 
students of vocational courses at the secondary level. 


Such programmes could include Diploma, special degree 
courses, general degree courses, professional degree courses. 
At present opportunities for further education for students of 
vocational stream in +2 are almost non-existant. Hence suit- 
able strategies are to be evolved for providing opportunities 


for the vocational products to enter appropriate ‘Tertiary level’ 
programmes. 


Apprenticeship Training 


The products of the vocational stream at +2 level are 
quite distinct from those from the ITIs and Polytechnics who 
have been covered under the Craftsmen and Technician 
Apprenticeship training schemes, It has been strongly recom- 
mended by several committees connected with vocational 
education that vocational students of the +2 stage should be 
brought under the umbrella of apprentice scheme as an impor- 
tant catalyst for the promotion of vocational education. At 
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present a few of the 120 vocational courses offered at the +2 
level in the country are selected for the special vocationalised 
education training scheme launched by MHRD. Appropriate 
actions are to be taken for introducing apprentice scheme to 
as many vocational courses as required. 


Other Vocational Programmes 


The vocational courses in Higher Secondary Schools and 
Vocational and Technical Training Schools/Institutes cater only 
to the requirements of organised sector ofthe economy. How- 
ever, it is the unorganised sector which absorbs the bulk of 
workforce. Consequently one sees the phenomenon of mount- 
ing unemployment among the educated at one end and shortage 
of plumbers, car mechanics, electricians, carpenters and man- 
power in numerous other trades at the other end. 


It is estimated that about 80 per cent of the student 
population do not go beyond class 10. The drop outs upto and 
inclusive of class 8 are over 120 lakhs per year. Roughly 20 
lakhs of boys and girls cross class 8 but do not go beyond 
class 10. All of them form a large pool of unskilled labour 
force. They need opportunities for training in some skills 
either in their traditional occupations or in new areas to enable 
them to take up skilled and gainful occupations. 


In addition, there isa backlog of school drop outs who 
have crossed the school age and are working as semi-skilled 
and skilled workers. The total labour force in the country in 
the age group of 15 to 59 consists of all these groups and is of 
the order of about 23.70 crores (March 1980), Of this only 
about 10 per cent is in the organised sector. The remaining 
are either employed without training, partially employed or 
unemployed. 


There has not been planned educational programmes 
for this large population. Agencies like community polytechnics, 
TRYSEM, Krishi Vigyankendras, Nehru Yuvak Kendras, 
KVIC, Social Welfare Centres, All India Handicraft Boards, 
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Council for Advancement of Rural Technology etc. are not 
contributing to many non-formal programmes, to some extent, 
Concerted and well coordinated efforts are required to meet 
the demands of this task. 


Vocational Education: Special Groups 


The tribal and rural population do not have adequate 
access to school education, vocational courses in schools or 
vocational/technical training schools/institutions, There is also 
a paucity of vocational courses/institutions to cater to the 
women population whose earning power could be considerably 
augmented through vocational training. Handicapped and 
disabled persons form another significant section of the society 
who have at present practically no avenues to acquire suitable 


productive skills to make their living more meaningful and 
self-reliant, 


Programmes 


The policy statements concerning the system for voca- 
tionalisation have been clustered with reference to inter-related 
objectives, priorities and programmes into four key areas so 
as to ensure logical development of programmes of action. 
These areas include “development of the system”, ‘“‘vacational 
education programmes”, “programmes for special groups” and 


“out of school population” and “targets and preparations for 
development”. 


Pre-requisites, Priorities and Guiding Principles 


It is important to view the programme of vocationalisation 
at the higher secondary stage, as an important component of 
the overall school education both as a self-contained stage as 
well as feeder to the general and professional education at the 
tertiary stage. The Management system proposed in subsequent 
paragraphs for the vocational effort therefore, should be seen 
as supportive/complementary to the current system for the 
management of school education. In implementing the plan 


a aE, 
a - ~~ 
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of Action for vocationalisation the following guiding principles 
will apply: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


The policy clearly stipulates that a minimum of 10 per 
cent of students at the +2 stage should be diverted to 
the vocational stream by the end of the 7th Plan. This 
would be achieved largely by making use of the existing 
set up for administration, provision of research and 
developmental support, and certification of the voca- 
tional programmes. The existing system for this 
purpose will have to be suitably strengthened in order 
that it is functionally adequate to cope with the dimen- 
sions of the task during the 7th plan and could provide 
the nucleus for a more elaborate set-up needed for 
meeting greater challenges during the subsequent 
Plans. 

A beginning, however, would have to be made during 
the 7th Plan towards establishing the desired new 
structure because it will take some time for the struc- 
tures to come into being and to develop professional 
competence and expertise for the task ahead. While 
the report of the National Working Group under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. Kulandaiswamy provides a suit- 
able model, the principle of flexibility to suit ‘the 
requirements of the respective States will be followed. 
It would allow the organisational structures to be 
modulated by the States according to the planned 
coverage, implementation stage of the programme, and 
specific local contexts. It would be desirable to involve 
institutions of higher education in the vicinity of the 
target schools in the promotion and implementation of 
the vocational programme. 


While the target in relation to the +2 stage will be 
fulfilled and efforts will be made to exceed the target 
modest beginning will be made during this Plan in thie 
area of non-formal vocational education for drop-outs 
and other target groups. This will help to gain sufficient 
experience and expertise before undertaking expansion 
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(iv) 


v) 


(vi) 
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of the programme on larger scale in the 8th and sub- 
sequent Plans. Greater accent on the +2 programme 
in the current Plan will also create a pool of human 
resources needed for future expansion of vocational 
education both in the formal and non-formal! sectors. 


In relation to the targets laid down in the Policy for 
the 7th Plan it is Necessary to recognise that there is a 
minimum level of funding below which a meaningful 
Programme of vocationalisation cannot be implement- 
ed. A level of funding below this critical level will not 
make much impact and could indeed be counterproduc- 
tive by discrediting the concept of vocationalisation. 


It is important to generate acceptability and respect- 
ability for vocationalisation of education. For this 
Purpose (1) Efforts will have to be made by employ- 
ment sectors of the economy to create 
vocationally trained manpower. 

will be expected to identify jo 
tional skills and in recruitment t 
will have to be given to the grad 
programmes. It ma 


a demand for 
Agencies and sectors 
bs which require voca- 
o these jobs preference 
uates of the vocational 
y be recognised that access to such 
jobs by those holding higher but vocationally irrelevant 
qualifications has been a Strong deterrent to the voca- 
tional education effort in the past. (2) Linkages through 
bridge courses, modification of existing educational 
programmes, and other measures, should create a 
situation for greater professional advancement of the 
vocational graduates, Opportunities for higher educa- 


tion, continuing education and training wil] have to 
be created, 


The role of the +2 Stage in schools vis-a- 
the polytechn 
tions in provi 
Outlined. W 


vis those of 
ics, ITIs and other certificate level institu- 


ding vocational opportunities have to be 
hile ITIs and polytechnics would cater 
generally to the organised industrial sector, the thrust 
in the school Programme would be on the sectors not 
covered by them and on the potentially very much 
larger service sector. The school system would give 
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greater attention to the areas of Agriculture, Agro- 
industries, Business and Commerce, Home Science, 
and Health and Para-medical vocations. However, this 
demarcation is not meant to exclude institutions from 
taking up vocational programmes in other areas if a 
need is identified and other institutional mechanisms 
are not available. 


(vii) On an average 10 additional schools will be taken up 
in each district by the end of 7th Plan for vocational 
effort at the +2 stage with a minimum intake of 40 


students. 


The Plan of action in regard to the four areas mentioned 
earlier is given below. 


(A) Development of the System 
Developing Organisational Structure 


A Joint Council for Vocational Education (JCVE) will be 
set up by the MHRD, to be the apex body for policy planning 
and co-ordination of vocational education at national level. 
In addition a Bureau for Vocational Education will be 
established in the Ministry of Human Resource Development 
(MHRD). 


A Central Institute of Vocational Education (CIVE) 
under the NCERT will be set up to perform research and 
development, monitoring and evaluation functions. 


State Governments will set UP appropriate bodies/ 
organisations like State Councils of Vocational Education 
(SCVE), State Institutes of Vocational Education (SIVE), 
Departments of Vocational Education, and district-level co- 
ordination committees as per their needs and requirements. 


Organisations like NCERT, CIVE, Regional Colleges 
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their functions effectively for the development of vocationalisa- 
tion. 


State Councils of Vocational Education will organise 
district-wise needs assessment of vocational] manpower, through 
area vocational surveys, NCERT will work out a scheme for 
need assessment, in collaboration with organisations like 


SCERTs, SIVEs, RCEs, TTTIs, Industry and other technical 
institutions. 


Curriculum Development Cells/Centres will be set up 
ected professional institutions 


Training of Personnel for Instructiona} Resource Deve- 
lopment will be Organised by NCERT, SCERTs, TTTIs, RCEs, 


CDCs etc. The activity will be Coordinated by CIVE at 
national level and SIVEs at state level. 


District Vocational Training Centres will be Set up by 
ities to impart skil) training to 
vocational students in diverse vocations, Such institutions will 
have highly trained and skilled instructors, The facilities and 


Developing Linkages 


National Council of Educational Research and Train- 
ing/Central Institute of Vocational Education will prepare a 
guideline document, listing the various organisations/agencies 


——— 
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at National/Regional/State/District levels and indicating 
broadly the nature of their functions and responsibilities, to 
develop tne right kind of linkage at state and at district 
levels. 


NCERT/CIVE, in collaboration with State Institutes of 
Vocational Education/State Councils of Educational Research 
and Training will evolve an information system for vocational 
education to ensure constant communication between the 
central and state governments, zonal agencies, directorates, 
district level authorities and the institutions alongwith partici- 
pating employer organisations. 


MHRD willtake steps to prepare a guideline document 
indicating the nature and functions of linkages between policy 
making bodies including Joint Council of Vocational Bduca~ 
tion, NCERT/CIVE, RCEs, TTTIs, SCERTS/SIVES, pisnes 
Coordination Committees, Research and Development Organi- 
sations in education and training, District Vocational training 
centres, etc., the Ministry of Human Resource Development, 
the Board of Apprenticeship Training, Examination and 
various Certification bodies including Boards of Exami- 
nation. 


State Departments of Vocational iEducation will give 
directives and guidelines to vocational institutions tO develop 
linkages between schools, employers and voluntary organisa- 
tions in the community, to facilitate successful implementation 
of vocational programmes ensuring optimum resource utilisa- 
tion as well as effectiveness. State departments of vocational 
education will prepare the scheme for the same. 


(B) Vocational Education —Programmes 


Vocational programmes for 8+ students will be intro- 
duced on experimental basis on @ limited scale in different 
States by State departments of vocational education, SCERTs/ 
SIVEs shall develop models in the light of the guidelines laid 
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down by JCVE and NCERT. The models already in operation 
shall be studied by CIVE/NCERT for deciding about the need/ 
justification for further expansion. In engineering trade, how- 
ever, the Industrial Training Institutes (ITIs) wherever consi- 


dered necessary shall continue to offer vocational programmes 
for 8+ students, 


Programmes at 10+ level will be formulated by 
SCERTs/SIVEs in the light of guidelines laid down by 
NCERT. The SCVEs shall facilitate the introduction of these 
Programmes on the basis Of result of area Vocational surveys 


in selected schools in a phased manner keeping in view the 
national targets. 


To provide more opportunities 
Vocational courses jn engineering and 
Vocational institutions shall be est 


to students for 10-+ 


technology, 100 more 
ablished. 


Tertiary level programmes like Diploma in Vocational 
subjects, Advanced Diploma Programmes, and Degree Pro- 
grammes will be introduced in Selected Polytechnics, affiliated 
colleges and universities, as Well as in Special Institutes set up 
for this purpose. JCVE and SCVEs shall develop schemes for 
creating such tertiary leve] vocational education facilities at 
non-university institutions, For the University level courses, 
the universities will develop model curricula in collaboration 
with NCERT/CIVE for Starting Programmes jn vocational 
education at university departments and affiliated colleges. 


Entrepreneurial/self-empioyment skills will be developed 


en — 
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loped in vocational stream students, through curriculum, 
special training programmes as well as paid apprenticeship 
facilities. 


State Departments of vocational education and SCVEs 
will formulate necessary schemes for the purpose. 


State Directorates of vocational education will set up 
career guidance cells at district level. NCERT/CIVE shall 


formulate suitable norms for the purpose. 


NCERT/CIVE, SCERTs/SIVEs, RCEs, CDC, TITIs 
and other institutes will develop bridge/transfer courses in 
accordance with the guidelines laid down by JCVE. Suitable 
schemes for course offering shall be developed by SCVEs. 

(C) Programmes for Special Groups and Out of School 
Population 


Involving Industry] Community 


JCVE will evolve schemes to involve the public/private 
sector industry in vocational education through appropriate 
incentives/rewards. Also, JCVE would arrange to bring about 
appropriate legislation to ensure their contribution. 


JCVE/SCVEs/State departments of vocational education 
will identify and support voluntary organisations engaged 
in the vocational education of special groups like women, 
tribals, handicapped and disabled etc. Suitable scheme for this 


will be formulated by JCVE. 
Non-Formal Programmes 


All polytechnic institutions, ITIS, other vocational and 
technical training institutions, selected higher secondary 
schools, colleges and special institutes will engage themselves 
in imparting vocational education through non-formal pro- 
grammes, to the rural and unorganised sector in a phased 
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manner. Suitable schemes for the purpose, like the Commu- 


nity Polytechnic Scheme, will be formulated by JCVE for 
respective categories of institutions, 


Selected engineering colleges, polytechnics, industrial 
training institutes and other vocational and technical train- 
ing schools/institutes will engage themselves in conducting 
part time vocational courses for the benefit of special groups 
and those already employed. State departments of Vocational 
Education will formulate necessary schemes for the purpose 
and promote their implementation. A suitable scheme for 


undertaking such activities in selected institutions will also be 
formulated by JCVE, 


Setting up Special Institutes 


Special vocational training institutes for women, tribals and 
other weaker sections of the society to meet identified needs, 


will be established by the State departments of vocational 
education. 


Centres for vocational training of the handicapped will 
be set up in institutions like Special institutes of relevant/useful 
Technology, District Vocational Training Centres, ITIs and 
Polytechnics to equip this section of the society with appro- 
priate employable skills. State Departments of Vocational 
Education will formulate necessary schemes for the purpose 
and promote their implementation through them and/or other 


concerned departments. JVCE will formulate a central scheme 
for establishing such units. 


(D) Targets and Preparation for Development 
Targets 


For 10 per cent diversion by 1990, provision will have to be 
made for 2.5 lakhs. In view of the action already taken, addi- 
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tional requirements for 2.5 lakh students can be met by margi- 
nal expansion of the infrastructure and resources but for 25 
per cent diversion by 1955 advance action will have to be taken 
by the States and Central Governments in terms of building a 
requisite level of infrastructure and facilities. 


Teacher Training 


A phased and co-ordinated programme for the training of 
teachers, principles and key officials in the vocational education 
system using the available infrastructures in organisations like 
NCERT, RCE, SIVEs, TTTIs, CDCs, State Institutes of 
Education, will be undertaken. Scheme will be drawn up by 
concerned institutions in accordance with guidelines given by 
JCVE. Crash programmes will also be organised by concerned 
institutions to meet the immediate requirements for which a 
scheme shall be formulated by JCVE. 


NCERT/CIVE and SCERT/SIVEs will evolve and 
implement phased programme for the development of text- 
books and other instructional materials ona large scale to meet 
the diverse needs of a variety of vocational programmes and 
to avoid duplication of efforts to the extent possible. JCVE/ 
SCVE will formulate suitable guidelines for the same. 


State department of vocational education will evolve 
schemes to utilise community resources, both in terms of part- 
time teachers and by way of training facilities in industries, 
KVIC, KRKs, farms, ete. to enhance the quality of instruction. 


Facilitating Employment 


Steps will be taken to change recruitment rules for selection 
to Government departments at Central and State levels and 
Public Sector in order to give due weightage to vocational 
stream graduates in posts appropriate to their vocations. 


A Monitoring and Evaluation Cell in the Bureau of 
Vocational Education will be set up with appropriate linkages 
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to CIVE/NCERT, SIVC/SCERT and other agencies involved 
to facilitate implementation, 


NCERT/CIVE and SCERT/SIVE will formulate schemes 
for periodic review of vocational programmes in accordance 
with the general guidelines laid down by JCVE, 
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